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CHAPTER XV. 


TAINES fell head-foremost into 

the sea with a heavy plunge. 
Being an excellent swimmer, he 
struck out the moment he touched 
the water, and that arrested his 
dive, and brought him up with 
a slant, shocked and panting, 
drenched and confused. The 
next moment he saw, as through 
a fog—his eyes being full of water 
—something fall from the ship. 
He breasted the big waves, and 
swam towards it: it rose on the 
top of a wave, and he saw it was 
a life-buoy. Encumbered with 
wet clothes, he seemed impotent 
in the big waves; they threw him 
up so high, and down so low. 

Almost exhausted, he got to the 
life-buoy, and clutched it with a 
fierce grasp and a wild cry of 
delight. He got it over his head, 
and placing his arms round the 
buoyant circle, stood with his 
breast and head out of water, 
gasping. 

He now drew a long breath, and 
got his wet hair out of his eyes, 
already smarting with salt water, 
and, raising himself on the buoy, 
looked out for help. 

: He saw, to his' great concern, 
the ship already at a distance. 
She seemed to have flown, and 
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she was still drifting fast away 
from him. 

He saw no signs of help. His 
heart began to turn as cold as his 
drenched body. A horrible fear 
crossed him. 

But presently he saw the 
weather-boat filled, and fall into 
the water; and then a wave rolled 
between him and the ship, and he 
only saw her topmast. 

The next time he rose on a 
mighty wave he saw the boats 
together astern of the vessel: but 
not coming his way; and the 
gloom was thickening, the ship 
becoming indistinct, and all was 
doubt and horror. 

A life of agony passed in a few 
minutes. 

He rose and fell like a cork on 
the buoyant waves—rose and fell, 
and saw nothing but the ship’s 
lights, now terribly distant. 

But at last, as he rose and fell, 
he caught a few fitful glimpses 
of a smaller light rising and falling 
like himself. ‘A boat!’ he cried, 
and, raising himself as high as he 
could, shouted, cried, implored 
for help. He stretched his hands 
across the water. ‘This way! 
this way!’ 

The light kept moving, but it 
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came no nearer. They had greatly 
underrated the drift. The other 
boat had no light. 

Minutes passed of suspense, 
hope, doubt, dismay, terror. Those 
minutes seemed hours. 

In the agony of suspense the 
quaking heart sent beads of sweat 
to the brow, though the body was 
immersed. 

And the gloom deepened, and 
the cold waves flung him up to 
heaven with their giant arms, and 
then down again to hell: and still 
that light, his only hope, was 
several hundred yards from him. 

Only for a moment at a time 
could his eyeballs, straining with 
agony, catch this will-o’-the-wisp, 
the boat’s light. It groped the 
sea up and down, but came no 
nearer. 

When what seemed days of 
agony had passed, suddenly a 
rocket rose in the horizon—so it 
seemed to him. 

The lost man gave a shriek of 


joy; so prone are we to interpret 
things hopefully. 


Misery! The next time he saw 
that little light, that solitary spark 
of hope, it was not quite so near 
as before. A mortal sickness fell 
on his heart. The ship had re- 
called the boats by rocket. 

He shrieked, he cried, he 
screamed, he raved. ‘Oh, Rosa! 
Rosa! for her sake, men, men, do 
not leave me. Iam here! Here!’ 

In vain. The miserable man 
saw the boat’s little light retire, 
recede, and melt into the ship’s 
larger light, and that light glided 
away. 

Then a cold, deadly stupor fell 
on him. Then Death’s icy claw 
seized his heart, and seemed to 
run from it to every part of him. 
He was a dead man. Only a ques- 
tion of time. Nothing to gain by 
floating. 

But the despairing mind could 
not quit the world in peace, and 
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even here in the cold, cruel sea, 
the quivering body clung to this 
fragment of life, and winced at 
death’s touch, though more mer- 
ciful. 

He despised this weakness, he 
raged at it; he could not over- 
come it. 

Unable to live or to die, con- 
demned to float slowly, hour by 
hour, down into death’s jaws. 

Toa long, death-like stupor suc- 
ceeded phrenzy. Fury seized this 
great and long-suffering mind. It 
rose against the cruelty and in- 
justice of his fate. He cursed the 
world, whose stupidity had driven 
him to sea; he cursed remorseless 
nature; and at last he railed on the 
God who made him, and made the 
cruel water, that was waiting for 
his body. ‘God’s justice! God’s 
mercy, God’s power! they are 
all lies,’ he shouted, ‘ dreams, 
chimeras, like him the all-power- 
ful and good men babble of by the 
fire. If there was a God more 
powerful than the sea, and only 
half as good as men are, he would 
pity my poor Rosa and me, and 
send a hurricane to drive those 
caitiffs back to the wretch they 
have abandoned. Nature alone is 
mighty. Oh, if I could have her 
on my side, and only God against 
me! But she is as deaf to prayer 
as he is: as mechanical and re- 
morseless. Iam a bubble melting 
into the sea. Soul I have none; 
my body will soon be nothing, 
nothing. So ends an honest, loving 
life. I always tried to love my 
fellow-creatures. Curse them! 
curse them! Curse the earth! 
Curse the sea! Curse all nature: 
there is no other God for me to 
curse.’ 

The moon ca~:e out. 

He raised his head and staring 
eyeballs, and cursed her. 

The wind began to whistle, and 
flung spray in his face. 

He raised his fallen head and 
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staring eyeballs, and cursed the 
wind 


While he was thus raving, he 
became sensible of a black object 
to windward. 

It looked like a rail, and a man 
leaning on it. 

He stared, he cleared the wet 
hair from his eyes, and stared again. 

The thing, being larger than 
himself and partly out of water, 
was drifting to leeward faster than 
himself. 

He stared and trembled, and at 
last it came nearly abreast, black, 
black. 

He gave a loud cry, and tried 
to swim towards it; but, en- 
cumbered with his life-buoy, he 
made little progress. The thing 
drifted abreast of him, but ten 
yards distant. 

As they each rose high upon 
the waves, he saw it plainly. 

It was the very raft that had 
been the innocent cause of his sad 
fate. 

He shouted with hope, he swam, 
he struggled; he got near it, but 
not to it; it drifted past, and he 
lost his chance of intercepting it. 
He struggled after it. The life- 
buoy would not let him catch it. 

Then he gave a cry of agony, 
rage, despair, and flung off the 
life-buoy, and risked all on this 
one chance. 

He gains a little on the raft. 

He loses. 

He gains: he cries, ‘ Rosa! 
Rosa!’ and struggles with all his 
soul, as well as his body: he gains. 

But, when almost within reach, 
a wave half-drowns him, and he 
loses, 

He cries, ‘Rosa! Rosa!’ and 
swims high and strong. ‘ Rosa! 
Rosa! Rosa!’ 

He is near it. He cries, ‘ Rosa! 
Rosa!’ and, with all the energy of 
love and life, flings himself almost 
out of the water, and catehes hold 
of the nearest thing on the raft. 


It was the dead man’s leg. 

It seemed as if it would come 
away in his grasp. He dared not 
try to pull himself up by that. 
But he held on by it, panting, ex- 
hausting, faint. 

This faintness terrified him. 
‘Oh,’ thought he, ‘if I faint now, 
all is over.’ 

Holding by that terrible and 
strange support, he made a grasp, 
and caught hold of the woodwork 
at the bottom of the rail. He 
tried to draw himself up. Im- 
possible. 

He was no better off than with 
his life-buoy. 

But in situations so dreadful, 
men think fast; he worked gradu- 
ally round the bottom of the raft 
by his hands, till he got to lee- 
ward, still holding on. There he 
found a solid block of wood at the 
edge of the raft. He prized him- 
self carefully up: the raft in that 
part then sank a little: he got his 
knee upon the timber of the raft, 
and, with a wild cry, seized the 
nearest upright, and threw both 
arms round it and clung tight. 
Then first he found breath to 
speak. ‘THank Gop!’ he cried, 
kneeling on the timber, and grasp- 
ing the upright post—‘ On, THANK 
Gop! THANK Gop!’ 


. CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Thank God? why, according 
to his theory, it should have been 
‘Thank Nature.’ But I observe 
that, in such cases, even philo- 
sophers are ungrateful to the 
mistress they worship. 

Our philosopher not only thanked 
God, but, being on his knees, 
prayed forgiveness for his late 
ravings, prayed hard, with one 
arm curled round the upright, lest 
the sea, which ever and anon 
rushed over the bottom of the 
raft, should swallow him up ina 
moment. 
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Then he rose carefully, and 
wedged himself into the corner of 
the raft opposite to that other 
figure, ominous relic of the wild 
voyage the new-comer had entered 
upon; he put both arms over the 
rail, and stood erect. 

The moon was now up; but so 
was the breeze: fleecy clouds flew 
with vast rapidity across her bright 
face, and it was by fitful though 
vivid glances, Staines examined 
the raft and his companion. 

The raft was large, and well 
made of timbers tied and nailed 
together, and a strong rail ran 
round it resting on several up- 
rights. There were also some 
blocks of a very light wood screwed 
to the horizontal timbers, and 
these made it float high. 

But what arrested and fas- 
cinated the man’s gaze was his 
dead companion, sole survivor, 
doubtless, of a horrible voyage, 
since the raft was not made for 
one, nor by one. 

It was a skeleton, or nearly, 
whose clothes the sea birds had 
torn, and pecked every limb in all 
the fleshy parts; the rest of the 
body had dried to dark leather on 
the bones. The head was little 
more than an eyeless skull; but, 
in the fitful moonlight, those huge 
hollow caverns seemed gigantic 
lamp-like eyes, and glared at him 
fiendishly, appallingly. 

He sickened at the sight. He 
tried not to look at it; but it 
would be looked at, and threaten 
him in the moonlight, with great 
lack-lustre eyes. 

The wind whistled, and lashed 
his face with spray torn off the 
big waves, and the water was 
nearly always up to his knees, and 
the raft tossed so wildly, it was 
all he could do to hold on in his 
corner; in which struggle, still 
those monstrous lack-lustre eyes, 
like lamps of death, glared at him 
in the moon, and all else dark, 
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except the fiery crests of the black 
mountain - billows, tumbling and 
raging all around. 

What a night! 

But, before morning, the breeze 
sank, the moon set, and a sombre 
quiet succeeded, with only that 
grim figure in outline dimly visi- 
ble. Owing to the motion still 
retained by the waves, it seemed. 
to nod and rear, and be ever pre- 
paring to rush upon him. 

The sun rose glorious, on @ 
lovely scene; the sky was a very 
mosaic of colours sweet and vivid, 
and the tranquil, rippling sea, 
peach - coloured to the horizon, 
with lines of diamonds where the 
myriad ripples broke into smiles. 

Staines was asleep, exhausted. 
Soon the light awoke him, and he 
looked up. What an incongruous 
picture met his eye: that heaven 
of colour all above and around, 
and right before him, like a devil 
stuck in mid-heaven, that grin- 
ning corpse, whose fate foresha- 
dowed his own. 

But daylight is a great strength- 
ener of the nerves; the figure no 
longer appalled him—a man who 
had long learned to look with 
Science’s calm eye upon the dead. 
When the sea became like glass, 
and from peach-colour deepened 
to rose, he walked along the raft, 
and inspected the dead man. He 
found it was a man of colour, but 
not a black. The body was not 
kept in its place, as he had sup- 
posed, merely by being jammed 
into the angle caused by the rail ; 
it was also lashed to the corner 
upright by a long, stout belt. 
Staines concluded this had kept 
the body there, and its companions 
had been swept away. 

This was not lost on him: he 
removed the belt for his own use: 
he then found it was not only a 
belt, but a receptacle ; it was nearly 
full of small hard substances that 
felt like stones. 
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When he had taken it off the 
body, he felt a compunction. 
*Ought he to rob the dead, and 
expose it to be swept into the 
sea at the first wave, like a dead 
dog ?” 

He was about to replace the 
‘belt, when a middle course oc- 
curred to him. He was a man 
who always carried certain useful 
little things about him, viz., 
needles, thread, scissors, and string. 
He took a piece of string, and 
easily secured this poor light ske- 
Yeton to the raft. The belt he 
strapped to the rail, and kept for 
his own need. 

And now hunger gnawed him. 
No food was near. There was 
nothing but the lovely sea and 
sky, mosaic with colour, and that 
grim, ominous skeleton. 

Hunger comes and goes many 
times before it becomes insup- 
portable. All that day and night, 
and the next day, he suffered its 
pangs; and then it became tor- 
ture, but the thirst maddening. 

Towards night fell a gentle 
rain. He spread a handkerchief 
and caught it. He sucked the 
handkerchief. 

This revived him, and even al- 
layed in some degree the pangs of 
hunger. 

Next day was cloudless. A hot 
sun glared on his unprotected 
head, and battered down his en- 
feebled frame. 

He resisted as well as he could. 
He often dipped his head, and as 
often the persistent sun, with cruel 
glare, made it smoke again. 

Next day the same: but the 
strength to meet it was waning. 
He lay down and thought of Rosa, 
and wept bitterly. He took the 
dead man’s belt, and lashed him- 
self to the upright. That act, and 
his tears for his beloved, were 
almost his last acts of perfect 
reason: for next day came the 
delusions and the dreams, that 


succeed when hunger ceases to 
torture, and the vital powers be- 
gin toebb. He lay and saw plea- 
sant meadows, with meandering 
streams, and clusters of rich fruit, 


that courted the hand and melted ~ 


in the mouth. 

Ever and anon they vanished, 
and he saw grim death looking 
down on him with those big 
cavernous eyes. 

By-and-by, whether his body’s 
eye saw the grim skeleton, or his 
mind’s eye the juicy fruits, green 
meadows, and pearly brooks, all 
was shadowy. 

So, in a placid calm, beneath a 
blue sky, the raft drifted dead, 
with its dead freight, upon the 
glassy purple, and he drifted, too, 
towards the world unknown. 


There came across the waters 
to that dismal raft a thing none 
too common, by sea or land—a 
good man. 

He was tall, stalwart, bronzed, 
and had hair like snow, before his 
time; for he had known trouble. 
He commanded a merchant steamer, 
bound for Calcutta, on the old 
route. 

The man at the mast-head 
descried a floating wreck, and 
hailed the deck accordingly. Tho 
captain altered his course without 
one moment’s hesitation, and 
brought up alongside, lowered a 
boat, and brought the dead, and 
the breathing man, on board. 

A young middy lifted Staines 
in his arms from the wreck to the 
boat; he whose person I described 
in Chapter I. weighed now no more 
than that. 

Men are not always rougher 
than women. _ Their strength and 
nerve enable them now and then 
to be gentler than buttery-fin- 
gered angels, who drop frail 
things through sensitive agitation, 
and break them. These rough 
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men saw Staines was hovering 
between life and death, and they 
handled him like a thing the ebb- 
ing life might be shaken out of 
inamoment. It was pretty to see 
how gingerly the sailors carried 
the sinking man up the ladder, 
and one fetched swabs, and the 
others laid him down softly on 
them at their captain’s feet. 

‘Well done, men,’ said he. 
‘Poor fellow! Pray Heaven we 
may not have come too late. 
Now stand aloof a bit. Send the 
surgeon aft.’ 

The surgeon came, and looked, 
and felt the heart. He shook his 
head, and called for brandy. He 
had Staines’s head raised, and got 
half a spoonful of diluted brandy 
down his throat. But there was 
an ominous gurgling. 

After several such attempts at 
intervals, he said plainly the man’s 
life could zot be saved by ordi- 
nary means. 


‘Then, try extraordinary,’ said 


the captain. ‘ My orders are that 
he is to be saved. There is life 
in him. You have only got to 
keep it there. He must be saved; 
he shall be saved.’ 

‘ Ishould like to try Dr. Staines’s 
remedy,’ said the surgeon. 

‘Try it, then: what is it ? 

‘ A bath of beef-tea. Dr. Staines 
says he applied it to a starved 
child—in the “ Lancet.” ’ 

‘ Take a hundredweight of beef, 
and boil it in the coppers.’ 

Thus encouraged, the surgeon 
went to the cook, and very soon 
beef was steaming on a scale and 
at a rate unparalleled. 

Meantime, Captain Dodd had 
the patient taken to his own cabin, 
and he and his servant adminis- 
tered weak brandy and water with 
great caution and skill. 

There was no perceptible re- 
sult. But, at all events, there 
was life and vital instinct left, 
or he could not have swallowed. 
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Thus they hovered about him 
for some hours, and then the bath 
was ready. 

The captain took charge of the 
patient’s clothes: the surgeon and 
a sailor bathed him in lukewarm 
beef-tea, and then covered him 
very warm with blankets next 
the skin. Guess how near a thing 
it seemed to them, when I tell 
you they dared not rub him. 

Just before sunset his pulse be- 
came perceptible. The surgeon ad 
ministered half a spoonful of egg- 
flip. The patient swallowed it. 

By-and-by he sighed. 

‘He must not be left, day or 
night,’ said the captain. ‘I don’t 
know who or what he is, but he 
is a man; and I could not bear 
him to die now.’ 

That night, Captain Dodd over- 
hauled the patient’s clothes, and 
looked for marks on his linen. 
There were none. 

* Poor devil !’ said Captain Dodd. 
* He is a bachelor.’ 

Captain Dodd found his pocket- 
book, with bank-notes 2007. He 
took the numbers, made a memo- 
randum of them, and locked the 
notes up. 

He lighted his lamp, examined 
the belt, unripped it, and poured 
out the contents on his table. 

They were dazzling. A great 
many large pieces of amethyst, 
and some of white topaz and 
rock crystal; a large number of 
smaller stones, carbuncles, chry- 
solites, and not a few emeralds. 
Dodd looked at them with plea- 
sure, sparkling in the lamp-light. 

‘Whata lot!’ saidhe. ‘Iwon- 
der what they are worth!’ He sent 
for the first mate, who, he knew, 
did a little private business in 
precious stones. ‘Masterton,’ said 
he, ‘oblige me by counting these 
stones with me, and valuing them.’ 

Mr. Masterton stared, and his 
mouth watered. However, he 
named the various stones and 
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valued them. He said there 
was one stone, a large emerald, 
without a flaw, that was worth a 
heavy sum by itself; but the 
pearls, very fine: and, looking at 
the great number, they must be 
worth a thousand pounds. 

Captain Dodd then entered the 
whole business carefully in the 
ship’s log: the living man he 
described thus :—‘ About five feet 
six in height, and about fifty years 
of age.’ Then he described the 
notes and the stones very exactly, 
and made Masterton, the valuer, 
sign the log. 

Staines took a good deal of egg- 
flip that night, and next day ate 
solid food; but they questioned 
him in vain; his reason was en- 
tirely in abeyance: he had be- 
come an eater, and nothing else. 
Wherever they gave him food, he 
showed a sort of fawning, animal 
gratitude. Other sentiment he 
had none, nor did words enter his 
mind any more than a bird’s. 
And, since it is not pleasant to 
dwell on the wreck of a fine un- 
derstanding, I will only say that 
they landed him at Cape Town, out 
of bodily danger, but weak, and 
his mind, to all appearance, a 
hopeless blank. 

They buried the skeleton, read 
the service of the English Church 
over @ Malabar heathen. 

Dodd took Staines to the hos- 
pital, and left twenty pounds with 
the governor of it to cure him. But 

‘he deposited Staines’s money and 
jewels with a friendly banker, and 
begged that the principal cashier 
might see the man, and be able to 
recognize him, should he apply 
for his own. 

The cashier came and examined 
him, and also the ruby ring on 
his finger—a parting gift from 
Rosa—and remarked this was a 
new way of doing business. 

‘Why, it is the only one, sir,’ 
said Dodd. _‘ How can we give 
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you his signature? He is not in 
his right mind.’ 

‘Nor never will be.’ 

‘Don’t say that, sir. Let us 
hope for the best, poor fellow.’ 

Having made these provisions, 
the worthy captain weighed an- 
chor, with a warm heart and a 
good conscience. Yet the image 
of the man he had saved pursued 
him, and he resolved to look after 
him next time he should coal at 
Cape Town, homeward bound. 


Staines recovered his strength 
in about two months; but his 
mind returned in fragments, and 
very slowly. Fora long, long time 
he remembered nothing that had 
preceded his great calamity. His 
mind started afresh, aided only 
by certain fixed habits; for in- 
stance, he could read and write: 
but, strange as it may appear, he 
had no idea who he was; and, 
when his memory éleared a little 
on that head, he thought his sur- 
name was Christie, but he was not 
sure. 

Nevertheless, the presiding phy- 
sician discovered in him a certain 
progress of intelligence, which 
gave him great hopes. In the 
fifth month, having shown a 
marked interest in the other sick 
patients, coupled with a disposi- 
tion to be careful and attentive, 
they made him a nurse, or rather 
a sub-nurse under the special 
orders of a responsible nurse. I 
really believe it was done at first 
to avoid the alternative of sending 
him adrift, or transferring him to 
the insane ward of the hospital. 
In this congenial pursuit he showed 
such watchfulness and skill, that 
by-and-by they found they had 
got a treasure. Twomonths after 
that, he began to talk about 
medicine, and astonished them 
still more. He became the puzzle 
of the establishment. The doctor 
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and surgeon would converse with 
him, and try and lead him to his 
past life; but when it came to 
that, he used to put his hands 
to his head, with a face of great 
distress, and it was clear some 
impassable barrier lay between 
his growing intelligence and the 
past events of his life. Indeed, 
on one occasion, he said to his kind 
friend the doctor, ‘The past!—a 
black wall! a black wall!’ 

Ten months after his admission 
he was promoted to be an atten- 
dant, with a salary. 

He put by every shilling of it; 
for he said, ‘A voice from the 
dark past tells me money is every- 
thing in this world.’ 

A discussion was held by the 
authorities as to whether he should 
be informed he had money and 
jewels at the bank or not. 

Upon the whole, it was thought 
advisable to postpone this infor- 
mation, lest he should throw it 
away; but they told him he had 
been picked up at sea, and both 
money and jewels found on him; 
they were in safe hands; only the 
person was away for the time. 
Still he was not to look upon him- 
self as either friendless or money- 
less. 

At this communication he 
showed an almost childish de- 
light, that confirmed the doctor in 
his opinion he was acting pru- 
dently, and for the real benefit of 
an amiable and afflicted person, 
not yet to be trusted with money 
and jewels. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


In his quality of attendant’ on 
the sick, Staines sometimes con- 
ducted a weak but convalescent 
patient into the open air; and he 
was always pleased to do this, for 
the air of the Cape carries health 
and vigour on its wings. He had 
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seen its fine recreative properties, 
and he divined, somehow, that the 
minds of convalescents ought to 
be amused ; and so he often begged 
the doctor to let him take a con- 
valescent abroad. Sooner than 
not, he would draw the patient 
several miles in a Bathchair. He 
rather liked this; for he was a 
Hercules, and had no egotism or 
false pride where the sick were 
concerned. 

Now, these open-air walks ex- 
erted a beneficial influence on his 
own darkened mind. It is one 
thing to struggle from idea to 
idea ; it is another, when material 
objects mingle with the retrospect ; 
they seem to supply stepping- 
stones in the gradual resuscitation 
of memory and reason. 

The ships going out of port 
were such a stepping-stone to him, 
and a vague consciousness came 
back to him of having been in a 
ship. 

Unfortunately, along with this 
reminiscence came a desire to go in 
one again; and this sowed discon- 
tent in his mind: and the more 
that mind enlarged, the more he 
began to dislike the hospital and 
itsconfinement. The feeling grew, 
and bade fair to disqualify him 
for his humble office. The autho- 
rities could not fail to hear of this, 
and they had a little discussion 
about parting with him; but they 
hesitated to turn him adrift, and 
they still doubted the propriety 
of trusting him with money and 
jewels. 

While matters were in this 
state, a remarkable event occurred. 
He drew a sick patient down to 
the quay one morning, and watched 
the business of the port with the 
keenest interest. A ship at anchor 
was unloading, and a great heavy 
boat was sticking to her side like 
a black leech. Presently this boat 
came away, and moved sluggishly 
towards the shore, rather by help 
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of the tide than of the two men 
who went through the form of pro- 
pelling her with two monstrous 
sweeps, while a third steered her. 
She contained English goods: 
agricultural implements, some 
cases, four horses, and a buxom 
young woman with a thorough 
English face. The woman seemed 
a little excited, and, as she neared 
the landing place, she called 
out in jocund tones to a young 
man on the shore, ‘ It is all right, 
Dick; they are beauties:’ and she 
patted the beasts as people do who 
are fond of them. 

She stepped lightly ashore; and 
then came the slower work of 
landing her imports. She bustled 
about, like a hen over her brood, 
and wasn’t always talking, but 
put in her word every now and 
then, never crossly, and always to 
the point. 

Staines listened to her, and exa- 
mined her with a sort of puzzled 
look; but she took no notice of 
him; her whole soul was in the 
cattle. 

They got the things on board 
well enough; but the horses were 
frightened at the gangway, and 
jibbed. Then a man was for 
driving them, and poked one of 
them in the quarter; he snorted 
and reared directly. 

‘Man alive!’ cried the young 
woman, ‘that is not the way. 
They are docile enough, but 
frightened. Encourage ’em, and 
let ’em look at it. Give ’em time. 
More haste less speed, with timor- 
some cattle.’ 

‘That is a very pleasant voice,’ 
said poor Staines, rather more 
dictatorially than became the pre- 
sent state of his intellect. He 
added, softly, ‘A true woman’s 
voice ;’ then gloomily, ‘a voice of 
the past—the dark, dark past.’ 

At this speech intruding itself 
upon the short sentences of busi- 
ness, there was a roar of laughter ; 
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and Phoebe Falcon turned sharply 
round to look at the speaker. 
She stared at him; she cried 
‘Oh! and clasped her hands, and 
coloured all over. ‘ Why, sure,’ said 
she, ‘I can’t be mistook. Those 
eyes—’tis you, Doctor, isn’t it?’ 

‘Doctor?’ said Staines, with a 
puzzled look. ‘ Yes: I think they 
called me Doctor once. I’m an 
attendant in the hospital now.’ 

‘Dick!’ cried Phoebe, in no little 
agitation. ‘Come here this mi- 
nute.’ 

‘ What, afore I get the horses 
ashore ?” 

‘Ay, before you do another 
thing, or say another word. Come 
here, now.’ So he came, and she 
told him to take a good look at 
the man. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘who 
is that?’ 

‘ Blest if I know,’ said he. 

*‘ What, not know the man that 
saved your own life! Oh, Dick, 
what are your eyes worth ?” 

This discourse brought the few 
persons within hearing into one 
band of excited starers. 

Dick took a good look, and said, 
‘I’m blest if I don’t, though; it 
is the doctor that cut my throat.’ 

This strange statement drew 
forth quite a shout of ejacula- 
tions. 

‘Oh, better breathe through a 
slit than not at all,’ said Dick. 
‘Saved my life with that cut, he 
did—didn’t he, Pheeb ? 

‘That he did, Dick. Dear 
heart, I hardly know whether I 
am in my senses or not, seeing 
him a looking so blank. You try 
him.’ 

Dick came forward. ‘Sure you 
remember me, sir. Dick Dale. 
You cut my throat, and saved my 
life.’ 

‘Cut your throat! why, that 
would kill you.’ 

‘Not the way you done it. 
Well, sir, you ain’t the man you 
was, that is clear: but you was a 
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good friend to me, and there’s my 
hand.’ 

‘ Thank you, Dick,’ said Staines, 
and took his hand. ‘I don’t re- 
member you. Perhaps you are 
one of the past. The past is a 
dead wall to me—a dark dead 
wall:’ and he put his hands to 
his head with a look of distress. 

Everybody there now suspected 
tke truth, and some pointed mys- 
teriously to their own heads. 

Pheebe whispered an inquiry to 
the sick person. 

He said, a little pettishly, ‘ All 
I know is, he is the kindest atten- 
dant in the ward, and very atten- 
tive.’ 

‘Oh, then, he is in the public 
hospital.’ 

‘ Of course he is.’ 

The invalid, with the selfish- 
ness of his class, then begged 
Staines to take him out of all this 
bustle down to the beach. Staines 
complied at once, with the utmost 
mveekness, and said, ‘Good-bye, 
old friends; forgive me for not 
remembering you. It is my great 
afiiction that the past is gone 
from me—gone, gone.’ And he 
went sadly away, drawing his sick 
charge like a patient mule. 

Pheebe Falcon looked after him, 
and began to cry. 

‘Nay, nay, Phebe,’ said Dick; 
‘don’t ye take on about it.’ 

‘I wonder at you,’ sobbed 
Pheebe. ‘ Good people, I’m fonder 
of my brother than he is of him- 
self, it seems; for I can’t take it 
so easy. Well, the world is full 
of trouble. Let us do what we 
are here for. But I shall pray 
for the poor soul every night, that 
his mind may be given back to 
him.’ 

So then she bustled, and gave 
herself to getting the cattle on 
shore, and the things put on 
board her waggon. 

But, when this was done, she 
said to her brother, ‘ Dick, I did 
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not think anything on earth could 
take my heart off the cattle and 
the things we have got from home: 
but I can’t leave this without 
going to the hospital about our 
poor dear doctor: and it is late 
for making a start, any way—and 
you mustn’t forget the newspapers 
for Reginald—he is so fond of 
them—and you must contrive to 
have one sent out regular after 
this, and I’ll go to the hospital.’ 

She went, and saw the head 
doctor, and told him he had got 
an attendant there she had known 
in England in a very different 
condition, and she had come to 
see if there was anything she 
could do for him—for she felt 
very grateful to him, and grieved 
to see him so. 

The doctor was pleased and 
surprised, and put several ques- 
tions. 

Then she gave him a clear state- 
ment of what he had done for 
Dick in England. 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘I be- 
lieve it is the same man; for, now 
you tell me this—yes, one of the 
nurses told me he knew more 
about medicine than she did. His 
name, if you please.’ 

‘His name, sir?’ 

‘Yes, his name. Of course you 
know kis name. Is it Christie? 

‘ Doctor,’ said Phoebe, blushing, 
‘I don’t know what you will 
think of me, but I don’t know his 
name. Laws forgive me, I never 
had the sense to ask it.’ 

A shade of suspicion crossed 
the doctor’s face. 

Pheebe saw it, and coloured to 
the temples. ‘Oh, sir,’ she cried, 
piteously, ‘don’t go for to think 
I have told you a lie! why should 
I? and indeed I am not of that 
sort, nor Dick neither. Sir, I'll 
bring him to you, and he will say 
the same. Well, we were all in 
terror and confusion, and I met 
him accidentally in the street. He 
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was only a customer till then, and 
paid ready money, so that is how 
I never knew his name; but if I 
hadn’t been the greatest fool in 
England, I should have asked his 
wife.’ 

‘What! he has a wife? 

‘ Ay, sir, the loveliest lady you 
ever clapped eyes on, and he is 
almost as handsome; has eyes in 
his head like jewels; twas by 
them I knew him on the quay, 
and I think he knew my voice 
again, said as good as he had 
heard it in past times.’ 

‘Did he? Then, we have got 
him,’ cried the doctor, energetic- 
ally. 

‘ La, sir.’ 

‘Yes; if he knows your voice, 
you will be able in time to lead 
his memory back ; at least, I think 
so. Do you live in Cape Town? 

‘Dear heart, no. I live at my 
own farm, a hundred and eighty 
miles from this.’ 

‘ What a pity!’ 

‘ Why, sir? 

* Well—hum !’ 

‘Oh, if you think I could do 
the poor doctor good by having 
him with me, you have only to say 
the word, and out he goes with 
Tom and me to-morrow morning. 
We should have started for home 
to-night, but for this.’ 

‘Are you in earnest, madam ?’ 
said the doctor, opening his eyes. 
* Would you really encumber your- 
self with a person whose reason 
is in suspense, and may never 
return ?” 

‘But that is not his fault, sir. 
Why, if a dog had saved my 
brother’s life, I’d take it home, 
and keep it all its days: and this 
is a man, and a worthy man. Oh, 
sir, when I saw him brought down 
80, and his beautiful eyes clouded 
like, my very bosom yearned over 
the poor soul: a kind act done in 
dear old England, who could see 
the man in trouble here, and not 


repay it—ay, if it cost one’s blood. 
But, indeed, he is strong and 
healthy, and hands are always 
scarce our way, and the odds are 
he will earn his meat one way or 
tother; and, if he doesn’t, why, all 
the better for me; I shall have the 
pleasure of serving him for nought 
that once served me for neither 
money nor reward.’ 

‘You are a good woman,’ said 
the doctor, warmly. 

‘ There’s better, and _ there’s 
worse,’ said Phabe, quietly, and 
even a little coldly. 

‘More of the latter,’ said the 
doctor, drily. ‘ Well, Mrs. ——? 

* Falcon, sir.’ 

‘We shall hand him over to 
your care: but first—just for form 
—if you are a married woman, we 
should like to see Dick here: he 
is your husband, I presume.’ 

Phebe laughdd merrily. ‘ Dick 
is my brother; and he can’t be 
spared to come here. Dick! he’d 
say black was white, if I told him 
to.’ 

‘ Then let us see your husband 
about it—just for form.’ 

‘My husband is at the farm. 
I could not venture so far away, 
and not leave him in charge.’ If 
she had said, ‘I will not bring 
him into temptation,’ that would 
have been nearer the truth. ‘ Let 
that fly stick on the wall, sir. 
What I do my husband will ap- 
prove.’ 

‘I see howitis. You rule the 
roost.’ 

Phoebe did not reply point-blank 
to that; she merely said, ‘ All my 
chickens are happy, great and 
small,’ and an expression of lofty, 
womanly, innocent pride illu- 
minated her face and made it 
superb for a moment. 

In short, it was settled that 
Staines should accompany her next 
morning to Dale’s Kloof Farm, if 
he chose. On inquiry, it appeared 
that he had just returned to the 
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hospital with his patient. He was 
sent for, and Phebe asked him 
sweetly if he would go with her 
to her house, one hundred and 
eighty miles away, and she would 
be kind to him. 

‘On the water?” 

‘Nay, by land; but ’tis a fine 
country, and you will see beautiful 
deer and things running across the 
plains, and——’ 

‘Shall I find the past again, 
the past again?” 

‘ Ay, poor soul, that we shall, 
God willing. You and I, we will 
Aunt it together.’ 

He looked at her, and gave her 
his hand. ‘I will go with you. 
Your face belongs to the past, so 
Aloes your voice.’ 

He then inquired, rather ab- 
ruptly, had she any children. She 
smiled. 

‘ Ay, that I have, the loveliest 
little boy you ever saw. When 
you are as you used to be, you 
will be his doctor, won’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I will nurse him, and 
you will help me find the past.’ 

Phoebe then begged Staines to 
be ready to start at six in the 
morning. She and Dick would 
take him up on their way. 

While she was talking to him 
the doctor slipped out, and, to tell 
the truth, he went to consult with 
another authority, whether he 
should take this opportunity of 
telling Staines that he had money 
and jewels at the bank: he him- 
self was half inclined to do so; 
but the other, who had not seen 
Pheebe’s face, advised him to do 
nothing of the kind. ‘ They are 
always short of money, these 
colonial farmers,’ said he; ‘she 
would get every shilling out of 
him.’ 

_ ‘Most would; but this is such 
an honest face.’ 

‘ Well, but she is a mother, you 

gay.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘ Well, what mother could be 
just to a lunatic, with her own 
sweet angel babes to provide for? 

‘That is true,’ said Dr. . 
‘ Maternal love is apt to modify 
the conscience.’ 

‘What I would do, I would 
take her address, and make her 
promise to write if he gets well; 
and, if he does get well, then 
write to him, and tell him all 
about it.’ 

Dr. acted on this shrewd 
advice, and ordered a bundle to 
be made up for the traveller out 
of the hospital stores: it contained 
a nice light summer suit and two 
changes of linen. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


Next morning, Staines and 
Dick Dale walked through the 
streets of Cape Town side by side. 
Dick felt the uneasiness of a sane 
man, not familiar with the men- 
tally afflicted, who suddenly finds 
himself alone with one. Insanity 
turns men oftenest into sheep 
and hares; but it does now and 
then make them wolves and 
tigers; and that has saddled the 
insane in general with a character 
for ferocity. Young Dale, then, 
cast many a suspicious glance at 
his comrade, as he took him along. 
These glances were reassuring: 
Christopher’s face had no longer the 
mobility, the expressive changes, 
that mark the superior mind ; his 
countenance was monotonous: 
but the one expression was en- 
gaging; there was a sweet, pa- 
tient, lamb-like look: the glorious 
eye a little troubled and perplexed, 
but wonderfully mild. Dick Dale 
looked and looked, and his un- 
easiness vanished. And the more 
he looked the more did a certain 
wonder creep over him, and make 
him scarce believe the thing he 
knew; viz., that a learned doctor 
had saved him from the jaws of 
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death by rare knowledge, sagacity, 
courage, and skill, combined; and 
that mighty man of wisdom was 
brought down to this lamb, and 
would go north, south, east, or 
west, with sweet and perfect sub- 
mission, even as he, Dick Dale, 
should appoint. With these re- 
flections honest Dick felt his eyes 
get a little misty, and to use those 
words of Scripture, which nothing 
can surpass or equal, his bowels 
yearned over the man. 

As for Christopher, he looked 
straight forward, and said not a 
word till they cleared the town; 
but, when he saw the vast flowery 
vale, and the far-off violet hills, 
like Scotland glorified, he turned 
to Dick with an ineffable expres- 
sion of sweetness and good fellow- 
ship, and said, ‘ Oh, beautiful !— 
We'll hunt the Past together.’ 

* We—will—+so,’ said Dick, with 
a sturdy and, indeed, almost a stern 
resolution. 

Now, this he said, not that he 
cared for the Past, nor intended 
to waste the Present by going 
upon its predecessor’s trail; but 
he had come to a resolution—full 
three minutes ago—to humour 
his companion to the top of his 
bent, and say ‘ Yes’ with hypo- 
critical vigour to everything not 
directly and immediately destruc- 
tive to him and his. 

The next moment they turned 
a corner and came upon the rest 
of their party, hitherto hidden by 
the apricot hedge and a turning 
in the road. A blue-black Kafir, 
with two yellow Hottentot drivers, 
man and boy, was harnessing, in 
the most primitive mode, four 
horses on to the six oxen attached 
to the waggon; and the horses 
were flattening their ears, and 
otherwise resenting the incon- 
gruity. Meantime a fourth figure, 
a colossal young Kafir woman, 
looked on superior with folded 
arms, like a sable Juno, looking 
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down with that absolute com- 
posure upon the struggles of man 
and other animals, which Lucre- 
tius and his master Epicurus as- 
signed to the Divine nature. With- 
out jesting, the grandeur, majesty,. 
and repose of this figure were 
unsurpassable in nature, and such 
as have vanished from sculpture 
two thousand years and more. 

Dick Dale joined the group im- 
mediately, and soon arranged the 
matter. Meantime, Phebe de- 
scended from the waggon, and 
welcomed Christopher very kindly, 
and asked him if he would like to 
sit beside her, or to walk. 

He glanced into the waggon; 
it was covered and curtained, and 
dark as a cupboard. ‘I think,’ 
said he, timidly, ‘I shall see more 
of the Past out here.’ 

‘So you will, poor soul,’ said 
Phoebe, kindly, ‘ and better for 
your health: but you must not 
go far from the waggon, for I’m 


a Fidget; and I have got the care 
of you now, you know, for want 


of a better. Come, Ucatella; you 
must ride with me, and help me 
sort the things; they are all hig- 
gledy piggledy. So those two got 
into the waggon through the back 
curtains. Then the Kafir driver 
flourished his kambok, or long 
whip, in the air, and made it 
crack like a pistol, and the horses 
reared, and the oxen started and 
slowly bored in between them, 
for they whinnied, and kicked, 
and spread out like a fan all over 
the road; but a flick or two from 
the terrible kambok soon sent 
them bleeding and trembling and 
rubbing shoulders, and the oxen, 
mildly but persistently goring 
their recalcitrating haunches, the 
intelligent animals went ahead, 
and revenged themselves by break- 
ing the harness. But that goes 
for little in Cape travel. 

The body of the waggon was 
long and low and very stout. The 








tilt strong and tight-made. The 
roof inside, and most of the sides, 
lined with green baize. Curtains 
of the same to the little window 
and the back. There was a sort 
of hold literally built full of pur- 
chases; a small fire-proof safe; 
huge blocks of salt; saws, axes, 
pickaxes, adzes, flails, tools innu- 
merable, bales of wool and liner 
stuff, hams, and two hundred 
empty sacks strewn over all. In 
large pigeon-holes fixed to the 
sides were light goods, groceries, 
collars, glaring cotton handker- 
chiefs, for Phoebe’s aboriginal do- 
mestics, since not every year did 
she go to Cape Town, a twenty 
days’ journey by waggon: things 
dangled from the very roof; but 
no hard goods there, if you please, 
to batter one’s head in a spill. 
Cutside were latticed grooves with 
tent, tent-poles, and rifles. Great 
pieces of cork, and bags of hay 
and corn, hung dangling from 
mighty hooks—the latter to feed 
the cattle, should they be com- 
pelled to camp out on some sterile 
spot in the Veldt, and methinks to 
act as buffers, should the whole 
concern roll down a nullah or 
little precipice, no very uncommon 
incident in the blessed region 
they must pass to reach Dale’s 
Kloof. 

Harness mended; fresh start. 
The Hottentots and Kafir voci- 
ferated and yelled, and made the 
unearthly row of a dozen wild 
beasts wrangling: the horses drew 
the bullocks, they the waggon; it 
crawled and creaked, and its ap- 
pendages wobbled finely. 

Slowly they creaked and wob- 
bled past apricot hedges and de- 
tached houses and huts, and got 
into an open country without a 
tree, but here and there a stunted 
camelthorn. The soil was arid, 
and grew little food for man or 
beast; yet, by a singular freak of 
nature, it put forth abundantly 
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things that here at home we find 
it harder to raise than homely 
grass and oats; the ground was 
thickly clad with flowers of de- 
lightful hues; pyramids of snow 
or rose-colour bordered the track ; 
yellow and crimson stars be- 
jewelled the ground, and a thou- 
sand bulbous plants burst into 
all imaginable colours, and spread 
a rainbow carpet to the foot of 
the violet hills; and all this 
glowed, and gleamed, and glit- 
tered in a sun shining with in- 
credible brightness and purity of 
light, but, somehow, without giv- 
ing a headache or making the air 
sultry. 

Christopher fell to gathering 
flowers, and interrogating the 
Past by means of them; for he 
had studied botany: the Past gave 
him back some pitiably vague 
ideas. He sighed. ‘ Never mind,’ 
said he to Dick, and tapped his 
forehead: ‘ it is here: it is only 
locked up.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Dick; ‘nothing 
is lost when you know where ’tis.’ 

‘This is a beautiful country,’ 
suggested Christopher. ‘ It is all 
flowers. It is like the garden of 
— the garden of — locked up.’ 

‘It is de—light—ful,’ replied 
the self-compelled optimist, stur- 
dily. But here nature gave way; 
he was obliged to relieve his agri- 
cultural bile by getting into the 
cart and complaining to his sister. 
‘Twill take us all our time to 
cure him. He have been beprais- 
ing this here soil, which it is only 
fit to clean the women’s kettles. 
*Twouldn’t feed three larks to an 
acre, I know; no, nor half so 
many.’ 

‘ Poor soul! mayhap the flowers 
have took his eye. Sit here a bit, 
Dick. I want to talk to you about 
a@ many things.’ 

While these two were convers- 
ing, Ucatella, who was very fond 
of Pheebe, but abhorred waggons, 
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stepped out and stalked by the 
side, like an ostrich, a camelo- 
pard, or a Taglioni; nor did the 
effort with which she subdued 
her stride to the pace of the pro- 
cession appear: it was the poetry 
of walking. Christopher admired 
it a moment; but the noble ex- 
panse tempted him, and he strode 
forth like a giant, his lungs in- 
flating in the glorious air, and 
soon left the waggon far behind. 

The consequence was that when 
they came to a halt, and Dick and 
Phebe got out to release and 
water the cattle, there was Chris- 
topher’s figure retiring into space. 

‘ Hanc rem egré tulit Phoebe,’ 
as my old friend Livy would say. 
‘Oh dear! oh dear! if he strays 
so far from us, he will be eaten 
up at nightfall by jackals, or 
lions, or something. One of you 
must go after him.’ 

‘Me go, missy,’ said Ucatella, 
zealously, pleased with an excuse 
for stretching her magnificent 
limbs. 

‘Ay, but mayhap he will not 
come back with you: will he, 
Dick ? 

‘That he will, like a lamb.’ 
Dick wanted to look after the 
cattle. 

‘Yuke, my girl,’ said Phebe, 
‘listen. He has been a good 
friend of ours in trouble; and 
now he is not quite right here. 
So be very kind to him, but be 
sure and bring him back, or keep 
him till we come.’ 

‘Me bring him back alive, cer- 
tain sure,’ said Ucatella, smiling 
from ear to ear. She started with 
a sudden glide, like a boat taking 
the water, and appeared almost to 
saunter away, so easy was the mo- 
tion ; but when you looked at the 
ground she was covering, the 
stride, or glide, or whatever it was, 
was amazing : 

‘She seemed in walking to devour the 
way.” 


Christopher walked fast, but no- 
thing like this ; and, as he stopped 
at times to botanize and gaze at 
the violet hills, and interrogate the 
Past, she came up with him about 
five miles from the halting-place. 

She laid her hand quietly on 
his shoulder, and said, with a 
broad genial smile, and a musical 
chuckle, ‘ Ucatella come for you. 
Missy want to speak you.’ 

‘Oh! very well:’ and he turned 
back with her directly; but she 
took him by the hand to make 
sure: and they marched back 
peaceably, in silence, and hand in 
hand. But he looked and looked 
at her, and at last he stopped 
dead short, and said, a little arro- 
gantly, ‘Come! Iknow you. You 
are not locked up: and he in- 
spected her point-blank. She 
stood like an antique statue, and 
faced the examination. ‘ You are 
“the noble savage,”’ said he, hav- 
ing concluded his inspection. 

‘Nay,’ said she. ‘I be the 
housemaid.’ 

‘The housemaid !’ 

‘Iss, the housemaid, Ucatella. 
So come on.’ And she drew him 
along, sore perplexed. 

They met the cavalcade a mile 
from the halting-place, and Phoebe 
apologised a litgle to Christopher. 
‘I hope you'll excuse me, sir,’ said 
she; ‘but I am just for all the 
world like a hen with her chickens; 
if but one strays, I’m all in a 
flutter till I get him back.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Christopher, ‘I 
am very unhappy et the way 
things are locked up. Please tell 
me truly, is this “ the housemaid,” 
or “the noble savage ?” ’ 

‘ Well, she is both, if you go to 
that, and the best creature ever 
breathed.’ 

‘Then she is “the noble sa- 
vage.” ’ 

‘Ay, so they call her, because 
she is black.’ 

‘Then, thank Heaven,’ said 





Christopher, ‘the Past is not all 
locked up.’ 


That afternoon they stopped at 
an inn. But Dick slept in the 
cart. At three in the morning 
they took the road again, and 
creaked along supernaturally loud 
under a purple firmament studded 
with huge stars, all bright as 
moons, that lit the way quite 
clear, and showed black things 
innumerable flitting to and fro; 
these made Phebe shudder, but 
were no doubt harmless; still Dick 
carried his double rifle, and a 
revolver in his belt. 

They made a fine march in the 
cool, until some slight mists ga- 
thered, and then they halted and 
breakfasted near a silvery kloof, 
and watered the cattle. While 
thus employed, suddenly a golden 

tinge seemed to fall like a lash on 
the vapours of night ; they scudded 
| away directly, as jackals before 
: the lion; the stars paled, and, 
with one incredible bound, the 
mighty sun leaped into the hori- 
: zon, and rose into the sky. In a 
moment all the lesser lamps of 
heaven were out, though late so 
glorious, and there was nothing 
but one vast vaulted turquoise, 
and a great flaming topaz mount- 
ing with eternal ardour to its 
centre. 

This did not escape Christo- 
pher. ‘What is this? said he. 
‘No twilight. The tropics!’ He 
managed to dig that word out of 
the Past in a moment. 

At ten o’clock the sun was so 
hot that they halted, and let the 
oxen loose till sundown. Then they 
i began to climb the mountains. 
i The way was steep and rugged ; 
| indeed, so rough in places, that the 
cattle had to jump over the holes, 
and, as the waggon could not jump 
so cleverly, it jolted appallingly, 
and many a scream issued forth. 
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Near the summit, when the poor 
beasts were dead beat, they got 
into clouds and storms, and the 
wind rushed howling at them 
through the narrow pass with such 
fury, it flattened the horses’ ears, 
and bade fair to sweep the whole 
cavalcade to the plains below. 

Christopher and Dick walked 
close behind, under the lee of the 
waggon. Christopher said in 
Dick’s ear, ‘ D’ye hear that? Time 
to reef topsails, captain.’ 

‘It is time to do something,’ said 
Dick. He took advantage of a 
jutting rock, drew the waggon 
half behind it and across the road, 
propped the wheels with stones, 
and they all huddled to leeward, 
man and beast indiscriminately. 

‘Ah! said Christopher, ap- 
provingly; ‘we are lying to: a 
very —proper—course.’ 

They huddled and shivered 
three hours, and then the sun 
leaped into the sky, and lo! 2 
transformation scene. The cold 
clouds were first rosy fleeces, then 
golden ones, then gold dust, then 
gone: the rain was big diamonds, 
then crystal sparks, then gone: 
the rocks and the bushes sparkled 
with gem-like drops, and shone 
and smiled. 

The shivering party bustled, and 
toasted the potent luminary in 
hot coffee; for Phoebe’s waggon 
had a stove and chimney; and 
then they yoked their miscella- 
neous cattle again, and breasted 
the hill. With many a jump, and 
bump, and jolt, and scream from 
inside, they reached the summit, 
and looked down on a vast slope, 
flowering but arid, a region of 
gaudy sterility. 

The descent was more tremen- 
dous than the ascent, and. Phebe 
got out, and told Christopher she 
would liever cross the ocean twice 
than this dreadful mountain once. 

The Hottentot with the reins 
was now bent like a bow all tlie 
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time, keeping the cattle from 
flowing diverse over precipices, 
and the Kafir with his kambok 
was here and there and every- 
where, his whip flicking like a 
lancet, and cracking like a horse- 
pistol, and the pair vied like 
Apollo and Pan, not which could 
sing sweetest, but swear loudest. 
Having the lofty hill for some 
hours between them and the sun, 
they bumped, and jolted, and stuck 
in mud-holes, and flogged and 
swore the cattle out of them 
again, till at last they got to the 
bottom, where ran a turbid kloof 
or stream. It was fordable, but 
the recent rains had licked away 
the slope; so the existing bank 
was two feet above the stream. 
Little recked the demon drivers 
or the parched cattle; in they 
plunged promiscuously, with a 
flop like thunder, followed by an 
awful splashing. The waggon 
stuck fast in the mud, the horses 
tied themselves in a knot, and 
rolled about in the stream, and the 
oxen drank imperturbably. 

‘Oh, the salt! thesalt!’ screamed 
Pheebe, and the rocks re-echoed 
her lamentations. 

The waggon was inextricable, 
the cattle done up, the savages 
lazy: so they staid for several 
hours. Christopher botanized ; 
but not alone. Phoebe drew Uca- 
tella apart, and explained to her 
that when a man is a little wrong 
in the head, it makes a child of 
him: ‘So,’ said she, ‘you must 
think he is your child, and never 
let him out of your sight.’ 

‘ All right, said the sable Juno, 
who spoke English ridiculously 
well, and rapped out idioms; espe- 
cially ‘Come on,’ and ‘ All right.’ 

About dusk, what the drivers 
had foreseen, though they had not 
the sense to explain it, took place ; 
the kloof dwindled to a mere gut- 
ter, and the waggon stuck high 
and dry. Phcebe waved her hand- 
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kerchief to Ucatella. Ucatella, 
who had dogged Christopher about 
four hours without a word, now 
took his hand, and said, ‘ My 
child, missy wants us; come on;’ 
and so led him unresistingly. 

The drivers, flogging like devils, 
cursing like troopers, and yelling 
like hyenas gone mad, tried to get 
the waggon off; but it was fast as 
a rock. Then Dick and the Hot- 
tentot put their shoulders to one 
wheel, and tried to prize it up, 
while the Kafir encouraged the 
cattle with his thong. Observing 
this, Christopher went in, with his 
sable custodian at his heels, and 
heaved at the other embedded 
wheel. The waggon was lifted 
directly, so that the cattle tugged 
it out, and they got clear. On 
examination, the salt had just 
escaped. 

Says Ucatella to Phebe, a little 
ostentatiously, ‘My child is strong 
and useful; make little missy a 
good slave.’ 

‘A slave! Heaven forbid!’ said 
Pheebe. ‘ He'll be a father to us 
all, once he gets his head back: 
and I do think it is coming—but 
very slow.’ 


The next three days offered the 
ordinary incidents of African tra- 
vel, but nothing that operated 
much on Christopher’s mind, 
which is the true point of this 
narrative; and, as there are many 
admirable books of African travel, 
it is the more proper I should con- 
fine myself to what may be called 
the relevant incidents of the 
journey. 

On the sixth day from Cape 
Town, they came up with a large 
waggon stuck in a mud-hole. There 
was quite a party of Boers, Hot- 
tentots, Kafirs, round it, armed 
with whips, shamboks, and oaths, 
lashing and cursing without inter- 
mission, or any good effect; and 
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there were the wretched beasts 
straining. in vain at their chok- 
ing yokes, moaning with anguish, 
trembling with terror, their poor 
mild eyes dilated with agony and 
fear, and often, when the blows of 
the cruel shamboks cut open their 
bleeding flesh, they bellowed to 
Heaven their miserable and vain 
protest against this devil’s work. 

Then the Past opened its stores, 
and lent Christopher'a word. 

‘ Barsarrans!’ he roared, and 
seized a gigantic Kafir by the 
throat, just as his shambok de- 
scended for the hundredth time. 
There was a mighty struggle, as 
of two Titans; dust flew round 
the combatants in a cloud; a whirl- 
ing of big bodies, and down they 
both went with an awful thud, the 
Saxon uppermost, by Nature’s law. 

The Kafir’s companions, amazed 
at first, began to roll their eyes 
and draw a knife or two; but 
Dick ran forward, and said, ‘ Don’t 
hurt him: he is wrong here.’ 

This representation pacified 
them more readily than one might 
have expected. Dick added, has- 
tily, ‘We'll get you out of the 
hole our way, and cry quits.’ 

The proposal was favourably 
received, and the next minute 
Christopher and Ucatella at one 
wheel, and Dick and the Hotten- 
tot at the other, with no other 
help than two pointed iron bars 
bought for their shepherds, had 
effected what sixteen oxen could 
not. To do this Dick Dale had 
bared his arm to the shoulder; it 
was a- stalwart limb, like his 
sister’s, and he now held it out all 
swollen and corded, and slapped 
it with his other hand. ‘ Look’ee 
here, you chaps,’ said he: ‘the 
worst use a man can put that 
there to is to go cutting out a 
poor beast’s heart for not doing 
more than he can. You are good 
fellows, you Kafirs; but I think 
you have sworn never to put your 
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shoulder’ to’ a “wheel:’’ But, bless 
youri‘poor ‘silly hearts; alittle 
strength put on’at the right place 
is better’ than a deal ‘at the 
wrong.’ , 

“You ‘thear’ that, you »Kafir 
chaps * inquired Ucatella, a little 
arrogantly—for a Kuftr. 

The Kafits, who had stood quite 
silent to imbibe these remarks, 
bowed their heads with all the 
dignity and politeness: of Roman 
senators, Spanish grandees, etc.; 
and one of the party replied gravely, 
‘The words of the white man are 
always wise.’ 

‘ And his arm blanked *® strong,’ 
said Christopher’s late opponent, 
from whose mind, however, all 
resentment had vanished. 

Thus spake the Kafirs; yet to 
this day never hath a man of all 
their tribe put his shoulder to a 
wheel, so’ strong is custom in 
South Africa; probably in all 
Africa; since I remember ‘St. Au- 
gustin found it stronger than he 
liked, at Carthage. 

Ucatella went -to Phebe, and 
said, ‘ Missy, my child is good and 
brave.’ 

‘Bother you and your child!’ 
said poor Phebe. ‘ To think of his 
flying at a giant like that, and 
you letting of him. I’m all of a 
tremble from head ‘to foot:’ and 
Pheebe relieved ‘herself with a 
cry. 

‘Oh, missy!’ said Ucatella. 

‘ There, never mind me. Do go 
and look after your child, and 
keep him out of moré mischief. 
I wish we were safe at Dale’s 
Kloof, I do.’ 

Ucatella complied, and went 
botanizing with Dr. Staines: but 
that gentleman, in the course of 
his scientific researches into ca- 
momile flowers and blasted heath, 
which were all that lovely region 
afforded, suddenly succumbed and 
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stretched out his limbs, and said, 
sleepily, ‘ Good-night—U—cat—’ 
and was off into the land of Nod. 

The waggon, which, by-the-way, 
had passed the larger but slower 
vehicle, found him fast asleep, and 
Ucatella standing by him, as or- 
dered, motionless and grand. 

‘Oh, dear! what now? said 
Phebe: but, being a_ sensible 
woman, though in the hen and 
chickens line, she said, ‘ ’Tis 
the fighting and the excitement. 
*Twill do him more good than 
harm, I think:’.and she had him 
bestowed in the waggon, and never 
disturbed him night nor day. He 
slept thirty-six hours at a stretch; 
and, when he awoke, she noticed 
a slight change in his eye. He 
looked at her with an interest he 
had not shown before, and said, 
* Madam, I know you.’ 

‘Thank God for that,’ said 
Pheebe. 

‘ You kept a little shop, in the 
other world.’ 

Pheebe opened her eyes with 
some little alarm. 

‘You understand—the world 
that is locked up—for the pre- 
sent.’ 

‘ Well, sir, so I did: and sold 
you milk and butter. Don’t you 
mind ? 

‘No—the milk and butter— 
they are locked up.’ 

The country became wilder, the 
signs of life miserably sparse; 
about every twenty miles the 
farmhouse or hut of a degenerate 
Boer, whose children and slaves 
pigged together, and all ran jos- 
tling, and the mistress screamed 
in her shrill Dutch, and the Hot- 
tentots all chirped together, and 
confusion reigned for want of me- 
thod: often they went miles, and 
saw nothing but a hut or two, 
with a nude Hottentot eating flesh, 
burnt a little, but not cooked, at 
the door; and the kloofs became 

and more turbid, and 
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Phoebe was in agony about. her 
salt, and Christopher advised her 
to break it in big lumps, and 
hang it all about the waggon in 
sacks; and she did, and Uea- 
tella said, profoundly, ‘ My child 
is wise; and they began to draw 
near home, and Pheebe to fidget; 
and she said to Christopher, ‘Oh, 
dear! I hope they are all alive 
and well: once you leave home, 
you don’t know what may have 
happened by then you come back. 
One comfort, ’'ve got Sophy: she 
is very dependable, and no beauty, 
thank my stars.’ 

That night, the last they had 
to travel, was cloudy, for a won- 
der, and they groped with lan- 
terns. 

Ucatella and her child brought 
up the rear. Presently there was 
a light pattering behind ‘them. 
The swift-eared Ucatella clutched 
Chiristopher’s arm, and, turning 
round, pointed back, with eye- 
balls white and rolling. There 
were full a dozen animals follow- 
ing them, whose bodies seemed 
colourless as shadows, but their 
eyes little balls of flaming lime- 
light. 

‘Gun!’ said Christie, and gave 
the Kafir’s arm a pinch. She flew 
to the caravan: he walked back- 
wards, facing the foe. The wag- 
gon was halted, and Dick ran 
back with two loaded rifles. In 
his haste he gave one to Chris- 
topher, and repented at leisure: 
but Christopher took it, and 
handled it like an experienced 
person, and said, with delight, 
‘ VotunTEER.’ But with this the 
cautious animals had vanished 
like bubbles. But Dick told Chris- 
topher they would be sure to 
come back; he ordered Ucatella 
into the waggon, and told her to 
warn Pheebe not to be frightened 
if guns should be fired. This 
soothing message brought Pheebe’s 
white face out between the cur- 
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tains, and she implored them to get 
into the waggon, and not tempt 
Providence. 

‘Not till I have got thee a ka- 
ross of jackal’s fur.’ 

* T’ll never wear it!’ said Phcebe, 
violently, to divert him from his 
purpose. 

‘Time will show,’ said Dick, 
drily. ‘These varmint are on and 
off like shadows, and as cunning 
as Old Nick. We two will walk 
on quite unconcerned like, and as 
soon as ever the varmint are at 
our heels you give us the office; 
and we’ll pepper their fur—won’t 
we, doctor ? 

*‘ We—will—pepper—their fur,’ 
said Christopher, repeating what 
to him was a lesson in the ancient 
and venerable English tongue. 

So they walked on expectant; 
and by-and-by the four-footed 
shadows with large lime-light eyes 
came stealing on; and Phebe 
shrieked, and they vanished before 
the men could draw a bead on 
them. 

‘Thou’s no use at this work, 
Pheeb, said Dick. ‘Shut thy 
eyes, and let us have Yuke.’ 

‘Iss, master: here I be.’ 

*You can bleat like a lamb; 
for I’ve heard ye.’ 

‘Iss, master. I bleats beauti- 
ful ;’ and she showed snowy teeth 
from ear to ear. 

‘ Well, then, when the varmint 
are at our heels, draw in thy 
woolly head, and bleat like a 
young lamb. They won’t turn 
from that, I know, the vaga- 
bonds.’ 

Matters being thus prepared, 
they sauntered on; but the jackals 
were very wary. They came like 
shadows, so departed—a great 
many times: but, at last, being 
reinforced, they lessened the dis- 
tance, and got so close, that Uca- 
tella withdrew her head, and 
dleated faintly inside the waggon. 
The men turned, levelling their 
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rifles, and found the troop within 
twenty yards of them. They 
wheeled directly: but the four 
barrels poured their flame, four 
loud reports startled the night, 
and one jackal lay dead as a stone, 
another limped behind the flying 
crowd, and one lay kicking. He 
was soon despatched, and both 
carcases flung over the patient 
oxen; and good-bye jackals for 
the rest of that journey. 

Ucatella, with all a Kafir’s love 
of fire-arms, clapped her hands 
with delight. ‘My child shoots 
loud and strong,’ said she. 

* Ay, ay,’ replied Phoebe; ‘ they 
are all alike; wherever there’s 
men, look for quarrelling and firing 
off. We had only to sit quiet in 
the waggon.’ 

‘Ay, said Dick, ‘the cattle 
especially—for it is them the var- 
mint were after—and let ’em eat 
my Hottentots.’ 

At this picture of the cattle 
inside the waggon, and the jackals 
supping on cold Hottentot along- 
side, Phceebe, who had no more 
humour than a cat, but a heart 
of gold, shut up, and turned red 
with confusion at her false esti- 
mate of the recent transaction in 
fur. 

When the sun rose they found 
themselves in a tract somewhat 
less arid and inhuman; and, at 
last, at the rise of a gentle slope, 
they saw, half a mile before them, 
a large farmhouse partly clad with 
creepers, and a little plot of turf, 
the fruit of eternal watering ; item, 
a flower-bed ; item, snow-white pa- 
lings; item, an air of cleanliness 
and neatness scarcely known to 
those dirty descendants of clean 
ancestors, the Boers. At some 
distance a very large dam glit- 
tered in the sun, and a troop of 
snow-white sheep were watering 
at it. 

‘ EnGianp!’ cried Christopher. 

‘ Ay, sir,’ said Phoebe; ‘as nigh 
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as man can make it.’ But soon 
she began to fret: ‘Oh, dear! 
where are they all? Ifit was me, 
I’d be at the door looking out. 
Ah, there goes Yuke to rouse 
them up.’ 

‘Come, Pheeb, don’t you fidget,’ 
said Dick, kindly. ‘Why, the 
lazy lot are scarce out of their 
beds by this time.’ 

‘More shame for’em. If they 
were away from me, and coming 
home, I should be at the door 
day and night, I know. Ah!’ 

She uttered a scream of delight; 
for just then out came Ucatella, 
with little Tommy on her shoulder, 
and danced along to meet her. 
As she came close, she raised the 
chubby child high in the air, and 
he crowed; and then she lowered 
him to his mother, who rushed 
at him, seized, and devoured him 
with a hundred inarticulate cries 
of joy and love unspeakable. 

‘Nature!’ said Christopher, 
dogmatically, recognizing an old 
acquaintance, and booking it as one 
more conquest gained over the 
Past. But there was too much 
excitement over the cherub to 
attend to him. So he watched the 
woman gravely, and began to mo- 
ralize with all his might. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘is what we used to call 
maternal love; and all animals 
had it, and that is why the noble 
savage went for him. It was very 
good of you, Miss Savage,’ said the 
poor soul, sententiously. 

‘Good of her!’ cried Pheebe. 
*She is all goodness. Savage! 
find me a Dutchwoman like her. 
I'll give her a good cuddle for it:’ 
and she took the Kafir round the 
neck, and gave her a hearty kiss, 
and made the little boy kiss her 
too. 

At this moment out came a 
colly dog, hunting Ucatella by 
seent alone, which process landed 
him headlong in the group; he 
gave loud barks of recognition, 
fawned on Phoebe and Dick, smelt 


poor Christopher, gave a growl 
of suspicion, and lurked about 
squinting, dissatisfied, and lower- 
ing his tail. 

‘ Thou art wrong, lad, for once,’ 
said Dick; ‘ for he’s an old friend, 
and a good one.’ 

‘ After the dog, perhaps some 
Christian will come to welcome 
us,’ said poor Phebe. 

Obedient to the wish, out walked 
Sophy, the English nurse, a 
scraggy woman, with a very cocked 
nose and thin pinched lips, and 
an air of respectability and pert- 
ness mingled. She dropped a 
short curtsy, shot the glance of a 
basilisk at Ucatella, and said, 
stiffy, ‘You are welcome home, 
ma’am.’ Then she took the little 
boy as one having authority. Not 
that Phebe would have sur- 
rendered him: but just then Mr. 
Falcon strolled out, with a cigar 
in. his mouth, and Phebe, with 
her heart in her mouth, flew to 
meet him. There was a rapturous 
conjugal embrace, followed by 
mutual inquiries; and the waggon 
drew up at the door. Then, for 
the first time, Falcon observed 
Staines, saw at once he was a 
gentleman, and touched his hat to 
him, to which Christopher re- 
sponded in kind, and remembered 
he had done so in the locked-up 
Past. 

Pheebe instantly drew her hus- 
band apart by the sleeve. ‘ Who 
do you think that is? You'll 
never guess. “Tis the great doctor 
that saved Dick’s life in England 
with cutting of his throat. But 
oh, my dear, he is not the man he 
was. He is afflicted. Out of his 
mind partly. Well, we must cure 
him, and square the account for 
Dick. I’m a proud woman at 
finding him, and bringing him 
here to make him all right again, 
IT can tell you. Oh, Iam happy, 
I am happy. Little did I think 
to be so happy as I am. And, 
my dear, I have brought you a 
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whole sackful of newspapers, old 
and new.’ 

‘That: is a good girl. But tell 
me a little more about aie What 
is his name?” 

‘ Christie.’ 

* Dr. Christie ? 

‘No doubt. He wasn’t an 
apothecary, or a chemist, you may 
.be sure, but a high doctor, and 
the cleverest ever was or ever will 
be: and isn’t it sad, love, to see 
him brought down so? My heart 
yearns for the poor man: and 
then his wife—the sweetest, love- 
liest creature you ever—oh!’ 

Phebe stopped very short, for 
she remembered something all of 
a sudden; nor did she ever again 
give Falcon a chance of knowing 
that the woman, whose presence 
had. so. disturbed him, was this 
very Dr. Christie’s wife. ‘ Curious!’ 
thought she to herself, ‘ the world 
to be so large, and yet so. small:’ 
then aloud, ‘ They are unpacking 
the waggon; come, dear. I don’t 
think I have forgotten anything 
of.yours. There’s cigars, and to- 
bacco, and powder, and shot, and 
bullets, and. everything to make 
you comfortable, as my duty ’tis; 
and—oh,: but I’m a happy. wo- 
man.’ 

Hottentots, big and _ little, 
clustered about the waggon. Trea- 
sure after treasure was delivered 
with cries of delight; the dogs 
found. out it was a joyful time, 
and barked about the wheeled 
treasury; and the place did not 
quiet down till sunset. 

A plain but tidy little room 
was given to Christopher, and he 
slept there like a top. Next 
morning his nurse called him up 
to help her water the grass. She 
led the way with a tub on her 
head and two buckets in it. She 
took him to the dam; when she 
got there she took out the buckets, 
left. one on the bank, and gave the 
other to Christie. She then went 
down the steps till the water was 
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up to her neck, and bade Christie 
fill the tub. He poured eight 
bucketsful in. Then she came 
slowly out, straight as an arrow, 
balancing this tub full on her 
head. Then she held out her 
hands for the two buckets. Christie 
filled them, wondering, and gave 
them to her. She took them like 
toy buckets, and glided slowly 
home with this enormous weight, 
and never spilled a drop. Indeed, 
the walk was more smooth and 
noble than ever, if possible. 

When she reached the house 
she hailed a Hottentot, and it cost 
the man and Christopher a great 
effort of strength to lower her tub 
between them. 

‘ What a vertebral column you 
must have!’ said Christopher. 

‘ You must not speak bad words, 
my child,’ said she. ‘Now, you 
water the grass and the. flowers.’ 
She gave him a watering-pot, and 
watched him maternally; but did 
not. put a hand to it. She evi- 
dently considered this part of the 
business as child’s play, and not 
a fit exercise of her powers. 

It -was only by drowning that 
little oasis twice a day that the 
grass. was kept green and the 
flowers alive. 

She found him other jobs in 
course of the day, and, indeed, he 
was always helping somebody or 
other, and became quite ruddy, 
bronzed, and plump of cheek, 
and wore a strange look of happi- 
ness, except at times when he got 
apart and tried to recall the dis- 
tant Past. Then he would knit 
his brow, and looked perplexed 
and sad. 

They were getting quite used 
to him, and he to them, when one 
day he did not come in to dinner. 
Pheebe sent out for him; but they 
could not find him. 

The sun set. Phabe became 
greatly alarmed, and even Dick 
was anxious. 

They all turned out, with guns 
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and dogs, and hunted for him 
beneath the stars. 

Just before daybreak Dick Dale 
saw a fire sparkle by the side of 
a distant thicket. He went to it, 
and there was Ucatella seated, 
calm and grand as antique statue, 
and Christopher lying by her side, 
with a shawl thrown over him. 
As Dale came hurriedly up, she 
put her finger to her lips, and 
said, ‘My child sleeps. Do not 
wake him. When he sleeps, he 
hunts the Past, as Colly hunts the 
springbok.’ 

‘ Here’s a go,’ said Dick. Then, 
hearing a chuckle, he looked up, 
and was aware of a comical ap- 
pendage to the scene.. There 
hung, head downwards, from a 
branch, a Kafir boy, who. was, in 
fact, the brother of the. stately 
Ucatella, only went farther into 
antiquity for his models of deport- 
ment; for, as she imitated the 
antique marbles, he reproduced 
the habits of that epoch, when man 
roosted, and was arboreal. Wheel 
somersaults, and, above all, swing- 
ing head downwards from a branch, 
were the sweeteners of his ex- 
istence. 

‘Oh! you are there, are you?’ 
said Dick. 

‘Iss,’ said Ucatella. ‘Tim good 
boy. Tim found my child.’ 

* Well,’ said Dick, ‘ he has chosen 
anice place. This is the clump 
the last lion came out of, at least 
they say so. For my part, I never 
saw an African lion: Falcon says 
they’ve all took ship and gone to 
England. However, I shall stay 
here with my rifle till daybreak. 
Tis tempting Providence to lie 
down on the skirt of a wood for 
Lord knows what to jump out on 
ye unawares.’ 

Tim was sent home for Hotten- 
tots, and Christopher was carried 
home, still sleeping, and laid on 
his own bed. 

He slept twenty-four hours 
more, and, when he was fairly 
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awake, a sort of mist seemed to 
clear away in places, and he 
remembered things at random. 
He remembered being at sea on 
the raft with the dead body; that 
picture was quite vivid to him. 
He remembered, too, being in the 
hospital, and meeting Phoebe, and 
every succeeding incident; but as 
respected the more distant past, 
he could not recall it by any effort 
of his will. His mind could only 
go into. that remoter past by 
material stepping-stones; and what 
stepping-stones he had about him 
here led him back to general 
knowledge, but not to his private 
history. 

In this condition he puzzled 
them all strangely at the farm; 
his mind was alternately so clear 
and so obscure. He would chat 
with Phebe, and sometimes give 
her a good practical hint; but the 
next moment, helpless for want of 
memory, that great faculty with- 
out which judgment cannot act, 
having no material. 

After some days of this, he had 
another great sleep. It brought 
him back the distant past in 
chapters. His wedding day. His 
wife’s face and dress upon that 
day. His parting with her: his 
whole voyage out: but, strange to 
say, it swept ‘away one-half of 
that which he had recovered at 
his last sleep, and he no longer 
remembered clearly how he came 
to be at Dale’s Kloof. 

Thus his mind might be com- 
pared to one climbing a slippery 
place, who gains a foot or two, 
then slips back; but, on the whole, 
gains more than he loses. 

He took a great liking to Falcon. 
That gentleman had the art of 
pleasing, and the tact never to 
offend. 

Falcon affected to treat the poor 
soul’s want of memory as a com- 
mon infirmity; pretended he was 
himself very often troubled in the 
same way, and advised him to 
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read the newspapers. ‘My good 
wife,’ said he, ‘has brought me a 
whole file of the “ Cape Gazette.” 
I'd read them if I was you. The 
deuce is in it, if you don’t rake 
up something or other.’ 

Christopher thanked him warmly 
for this: he got the papers to his 
own little room, and had always one 
or two in his pocket for ‘reading. 
At first he found a good many hard 
words that puzzled him; and he 
borrowed a pencil of Phoebe, and 
noted them down. Strange to say, 
the words that puzzled him were 
always common words, that his 
unaccountable memory had for- 
gotten: a hard word, he was sure 
to remember that. 

One day he had to ask Falcon 
the meaning of ‘ spendthrift.’ Fal- 
con told him briefly. He could 
have illustrated the word by a 
striking example; but he did not. 
He added, in his polite way, ‘ No 
fellow can understand all the 
words in a newspaper. Now, here’s 
a word in mine— Anemometer ;” 
who the deuce can understand 
such a word ?” 

‘Oh, that is a common word 
enough,’ said poor Christopher. 
‘It means a machine for measur- 
ing the force of the wind.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Falcon; but 
did not believe a word of it. 

One sultry day Christopher had 
a violent headache, and com- 
plained to Ucatella. She told 
Pheebe, and they bound his brows 
with a wet handkerchief, and ad- 
vised him to keep indoors. He 
sat down in the coolest part of 
the house, and held his head with 
his hands, for it seemed as if it 
would explode into two great 
fragments. 

All in a moment the sky was 
overcast with angry clouds, whirl- 
ing this way and that. Huge 
drops of hail pattered down, and 
the next minute came a tremen- 


dous flash of lightning, accom- 
panied, rather than followed, by a 
crash of thunder close over their 
heads. 

This was the opening. Down 
came a deluge out of clouds that 
looked mountains of pitch, and 
made the day night but for the 
fast and furious strokes of light- 
ning that fired the air. The 
scream of wind and awful peals of 
thunder completed the horrors of 
the scene. 

In the midst of this, by what 
agency I know no more than 
Science or a sheep does, something 
went off inside Christopher’s head, 
like a pistol-shot. He gave a sort 
of scream, and dashed out into 
the weather. 

Phoebe heard his scream and 
his flying footstep, and uttered an 
ejaculation of fear. The whole 
household was alarmed, and, 
under other circumstances, would 
have followed him ; but you could 
not see ten yards. 

A chill sense of impending 
misfortune settled on the house. 
Phoebe threw her apron over her 
head, and rocked in her chair. 

Dick himself looked very grave. 

Ucatelia would have tried to 
follow him; but Dick forbade her. 
‘Tis no use,’ said he. ‘ When it 
clears, we that be men will go for 
him.’ 

‘Pray Heaven you may find 
him alive!’ 

*I don’t think but what we 
shall. There’s nowhere he can 
fall down to hurt himself, nor 
yet drown himself, but our dam; 
and he has not gone that way. 
But , 

‘ But what? 

‘If we do find him, we must 
take him back to Cape Town, be- 
fore he does himself, or some one, 
a mischief. Why, Phoebe, don’t 
you see the man has gone raving 
mad? 





(To be continued.) 
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AT KNEBWORTH. 


PWARDS of a century ago, 
before the first principles of 
liberal learning and education had 
been impugned in England, and 
it was considered the reverse 
of well-bred to point an observa- 
tion with a classical allusion or a 
classical quotation, through a con- 
siderate fear lest one might be 
speaking to one’s neighbour in 
what should practically prove to 
be an unknown tongue, a great 
wit and statesman paid a morning 
call to a highly estimable Duke. 
The wit and statesman was Horace 
Walpole; the Duke was the lineal 
ancestor of the present head of the 
illustrious race of Cavendish. De- 
vonshire House, in Piccadilly, had 
just been completed: its ducal 
proprietor was a man of sound 
judgment, of unbiassed integrity, 
not without great parts, but with 
talents of solid value rather than 
superficial glitter. Unfortunately 
for his brilliant caller, the Duke 
happened to be out, and Mr. Horace 
Walpole had forgotten his card- 
case. The companion and the rival 
of Selwyn and Sheridan was in no 
way disconcerted at the omission. 
He asked for pen and paper ; wrote, 
not his name, but the following 
couplet, which he left on the table 
of the absent owner of Chatsworth 
and Bolton: 
*Ut dominus domus est: non extra 
fulta columnis 
Marmoreis splendet ; quod tenet intus 
habet.’ 
The Latin language has no hap- 
pier epigram. Inadequately and 
literally translated, it will run 
thus: 
‘Like house, like owner; not without 
the glow 
Of marble pillars’ wealth, within its 
show.’ 
It is much to be regretted that 
there probably lives in the present 
day no successor of Horace Wal- 


pole equal to the task of summing 
up in a Latin couplet of the same 
elegance and terseness the chief 
intellectual and literary character- 
istics of the great writer who sleeps 
in Westminster Abbey, in contrast, 
or, more correctly to speak, in 
union with the most striking 
aspect of his favourite home at 
Knebworth. For there are only 
four words in the epigram already 
quoted in any degree applicable to 
Lord Lytton, and his Hertfordshire 
park. ‘Ut dominus domus est’— 
that is true enough. In other re- 
spects no two men could be more 
unlike than Edward, first Baron 
Lytton, and William, third Duke 
of Devonshire. If the character of 
@ man may be legitimately inferred 
from the manner in which his own 
private and particular apartments 
aré furnished and kept, & fortiori 
does it follow that the tout-ensemble 
of the entire house of a great 
writer will be the eloquent and 
exhaustive expression of the idio- 
syncrasies of his genius? Lord 
Lytton’s genius was what Kneb- 
worth is. In that fair demesne, 
fringed by the rich woods and bor- 
dered by the spreading fields of 
Hertfordshire, in the arrangements 
and fittings of the house, in the 
disposition of the grounds, may be 
seen at the present day the micro- 
cosm of Lord Lytton’s mind as an 
author of romance, the full reflec- 
tion of the more pronounced pecu- 
liarities of his inner life. The dra- 
matic mixture of the classical and 
romantic elements; the imagina- 
tion of the scholar and enthusiast, 
the poet and the historian com- 
bined, revelling in the resuscitated 
glories of heraldic legend and 
feudal splendour; the deep appre- 
ciation of all that is best and most 
enduring in the world’s literature ; 
the keen relish for all that is 
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fullest of fancy and of grace; the 
admiration of the noble and the 
love of the beautiful, which were 
with Lord Lytton not. so much a 
dogma as an instinct ; the esthetic 
aspirations of the writer of poems, 
and plays, and novels—in juxta- 
position with the sterling common- 
sense, the method, and to a large 
extent the tastes of the English 
country gentleman ; in a word, the 
distinctive traits of him whose pen 
gave the world ‘ Pelham ’ and ‘ Za- 
noni? ‘My Novel’ and ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ ‘The Caxtons’ 
and ‘The Last of the Barons,’ 
‘Kenelm Chillingly’ and ‘The 
Coming Race,’ are to be observed, 
veluti descripta tabella, in or about 
Lord Lytton’s house at Kneb- 
worth. On what point, what in- 
dividual feature in the volumes to 
which the imprimatur of the illus- 
trious name is prefixed, would you 
care to dwell? Isit those qualities 
in which Lord Lytton most resem- 
bles Sir Walter Scott—his historic 
passion ; his skill in making the 
canvas of his fictions glow with 
the faces of the heroes of our 
national annals; his consummate 
art in making men who have be- 
come names live again, and act as 
their own interpreters; his ardent 
devotion for all that is chivalrous, 
all that is noble, all that is self- 
sacrificing—is it these which most 
delight you? You shall meet with 
the visible and material record of 
each of them in the house and 
grounds at Knebworth. Is it that 
brimming humour, that kindly 
satire, that bright intellect, that 
quick perception, that readiness to 
guess the character and the mo- 
tives of men and women, that 
almost intuitive knowledge of and 
sympathy with every side of our 
complex English life, abounding in 
every page of the series of match- 
less novels which commences with 
‘The Caxtons’? We reply: these, 
too, you shall witness suggested or 


declared, indicated or expressed, at 
Knebworth—shall see them in the 
picturesque surroundings of the 
famous historical dwelling, and in 
the atmosphere of businesslike me- 
thod which surrounds the place. 
Or, lastly, is it your humour to 
trace the manifestations of that 
spirit of Horatian elegance and 
ease, that air of classic grace, the 
enthusiastic love of those impe- 
rishable models of style and thought 
which are always old, and yet which 
are ever fresh, conspicuous in all 
Lord Lytton’s writings? Our an- 
swer is still the same: you have 
but further to explore the remotest 
nooks and angles of Knebworth 
Park. Ut domus est scriptor; and 
Knebworth is at once the epitome 
and the chart of the tastes, of the 
literary and historic affinities of 
Lord Lytton, novelist, essayist, 
poet. 
The illustration which accom- 
panies this article supplies an 
obvious instance of the justice of 
these remarks. Lord Lytton was 
a born enthusiast of the Venusian, 
and when he entered upon the 
possession of his maternal estate 
it was his first care to erect for the 
bard an altar and to dedicate to 
him a shrine. Horace’s garden at 
Knebworth remains a picturesque 
monument of the loyalty of the 
most versatile and perhaps, take 
him for all in all, the greatest 
writer of our generation, for the 
graceful poet of wit and wine, 
whose natural elegance has kept 
him a favourite for twice ten cen- 
turies, and whose inexhaustible 
store of moral aphorisms has made 
him a textbook for all ages. The 
popularity of the son of the Venu- 
sian freedman is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in literature—a popularity 
which is confined to no one class of 
men, no single order of minds. In 
the very admirable essay which 
precedes his translation of the 
Horatian Odes, and which first 
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appeared some five years ago in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Lord Lyt- 
ton has successfully attempted to 
analyse the causes of this world- 
wide and enduring feeling towards 
the Roman lyrist of whom Scaliger 
said of more than one of his poems 
that it was merum nectar. ‘ What- 
ever his faults and deficiencies,’ 
then wrote Lord Lytton, ‘ he’ (Ho- 
race) ‘has remained unexcelled in 
that special gift of genius which 
critics define by the name of charm. 
. ». « It isan era in the life of the 
schoolboy when he first commences 
his acquaintance with Horace. He 
gets favourite passages by heart 
with a pleasure which (Homer 
alone excepted) no other ancient 
poet inspires. Throughout life the 
lines so learnt remain in his me- 
mory, rising up alike in grave and 
gay moments, and applying them- 
selves to varieties of incidents and 
circumstances with the felicitous 
suppleness of proverbs. Perhaps 
in the interval between boyhood 
and matured knowledge of the 
world the attractive influence of 
Horace is suspended in favour of 
some bolder poet adventuring far 
beyond the range of his temperate 
though sunny genius, into the ex- 
tremes of heated passion or frigid 
metaphysics. But as men advance 
in years they again return to Ho- 
race—again feel the young delight 
in his healthful wisdom, his maniy 
sense, his exquisite combination of 
playful irony and cordial earnest- 
ness.’ It is worth while to follow 
Lord Lytton in his enumeration 
of the traits which have secured 
for the Venusian a position abso- 
lutely unique in literature. Take 
the first peculiar excellence: it is 
his personal character and tempe- 
rament rather than his intellectual 
capacity—in a word, his genial 
humanity. Next to the charm 
of his humanity comes ‘his in- 
clination towards the agreeable 
aspects of our mortal state. He 








invests the virtues of patience 
amidst the trials of adversity with 
the dignity of a serene sweetness, 
and exalts ever the frivolities of 
worldly pleasure with associations 
of heartfelt friendship and the re- 
finements of music and song. Gar- 
lands entwined with myrtle, and 
wine-cups perfumed with nard, 
seem fit emblems of the banqueter, 
who when he indulges the genius 
invokes the muse, and invites “the 
Grace.” Yet with all this there is 
in Horace never wanting a singular 
manliness of sentiment. The vo- 
luptuous strains of his festive lute 
are interwoven with melodies and 
words which stir the heart as with 
a trumpet, and which were caleu- 
lated to rouse the Roman youth of 
the day to courage, honour, and 
patriotism. In the third place, 
Horace is essentially the poet of, 
eclecticism : he is neither stoic nor 
epicurean, but both. Hesees good 
in every system and truth in every 
creed. Per contra, he sees what is 
bad and false. He knows that 
frailty accompanies virtue, and that 
error follows knowledge as the sha- 
dow does the body. He therefore 
aims at no immaculate ideal of ex- 
cellence,. ethical or philosophic. 
Again, Horace preserves, in a 
degree unknown to those who, 
like Pope and Boileau, resem- 
ble him more or less on the town- 
bred side of his character, the 
simple delight in rural nature, 
which makes him the favourite 
companion of those whom cool 
woodlands peopled with beings of 
fable “ set apart from the crowd.” 
He might be as familiar with Sir 
Philip Sidney in the shades of 
Penshurst, as with Lord Chester- 
field in the saloons of Mayfair. 
And out of this rare combination 
of practical wisdom and poetical 
sentiment there grows that noblest 
part of his moral teaching, which 
is distinct from schools and sects, 
and touches at times upon chords 
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more spiritual than those who do 
not look below the surface would 
readily detect. Hence, in spite of 
his occasional sins, he has always 
found indulgent favour with the 
clergy of every church. Among 
the dozen books which form the 
library of the village curé of France, 
Horace is sure to be one, and the 
greatest dignitaries of our own 
church are among his most sedu- 
lous critics and his warmest pane- 
eyrists..... Thus we find his 
thoughts interwoven with Milton’s 
later meditations; and Condorcet, 
baffled in aspirations of human 
perfectibility on earth, dies in his 
dungeon with his Horace at his 
side, open at the verse which says 
by what acts of constancy and for- 
titude in mortal travail Pollux and 
Hercules attained to the Citadels 
of Light.’ 

This is a masterly piece of 
criticism—dispassionate, discrimi- 
nating, just. ‘If, said a -great 
statesman, ‘ you wish to study the 
perfection of expression wed to 
thought, appropriate to all occa- 
sions of life, take Horace: 

“Nocturna versate manu, versate di- 

urna.”’” 

* If” said Mr. Walker, the author 
ef the charming ‘Original,’ late 
police magistrate of the metro- 
polis, and bon-vivant of no mean 
order, ‘ you are anxious pleasantly 
and profitably to employ the odd 
half-hours and twenty minutes in 
the course of the day, which you 
would otherwise lose, keep a 
Horace or Montaigne in your 
pocket—but for choice I recom- 
mend Horace.’ 

To come from the Venusian 
himself to the garden named after 
him at Knebworth. What it is, 
the reader can see for himself or 
herself in the ‘illustration which 
the present number of ‘London 
Society’ contains. Forty years 
ago it was a swamp. The illus- 
trious author of ‘ The Caxtons’ re- 
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cognised, with the quick eye which 
was so peculiarly his own, its 
picturesque adaptability, and set 
to work to fashion it after his 
fancy. The task was not com- 
pleted at once; the business of 
drainage proved slow and diffi- 
cult. But at last the waters finally 
separated themselves from the 
land. Where there had been 
morass, a bosky pleasaunce ap- 
peared, bordered by a tiny lake, 
whose sloping sides were lined 
with flowers and shrubs. A gravel 
path wound along the lakelet’s 
marge, on which wide-stretching 
trees flung their chequered shade. 
The entrance to this classic haunt 
is through an arbour, which com- 
pletely isolates it from the rest 
of the grounds. The arbour itself 
is immediately contiguous to a 
labyrinth of shrubs : 

*Ut quondam Cret& fertur Labyrinthus 

in alta 

Parietibus textum cacis iter ancipi- 

temque 

Mille viis habuisse dolum, qué signa 

sequendi 

Falleret. indeprensus et irremeabilis 

error.” 

‘Those who delight in per- 
plexity,’ says a writer who knew 
both Knebworth and Lord Lytton 
well, ‘ may enter the maze, which 
in days gone by we remember to 
have done, and, while there hope- 
lessly imprisoned, the dinner-bell 
rang, and we were at last forced 
to break through our prison 
walls somewhat to their damage.’ 
The path beneath the sheltering 
trees, the water on one hand, on 
the other a bank covered with 
rock and fern, shell and flower, 
suddenly gives place to a green 
oasis of turf—one of those seques- 
tered saltus which Horace loved so 
well to describe. Here there are 
green recesses ; here dark grottoes ; 
here caverns, vivoque sedilia saxo. 
Irresistibly one is reminded of the 
famous garden of the Emperor 
Hadrian at Tivoli, where ‘ he en- 
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deavoured to perpetuate his own 
recollections of Greece—erecting 
buildings, to which he gave the 
names Peecile and Lyceum, by 
whose side he planted the grove 
of an academy ; and he carried the 
stream of an ideal Peneus through 
the pleasant vale of an imitative 
Tempe.* Yonder is the central 
nook of all. Tread reverently; 
speak low; you are about to enter 
the presence of the bard himself. 
There, mounted on a pedestal, 
stands the bust of that familiar 
face: it is Horace’s own self; and 
there, grouped about him, is the 
Pan whose protection he so oft 
poetically invoked for his flocks 
and herds ; what time he exchanged 
the smoke and tumult of Rome for 
the cool silence of the fruitful 
orchards of ‘Tibur; there the 
effigies of the fauns and satyrs 
whom he beheld dancing to the 
strains of Pan’s pipe; there those 
who were his companions on that 
ever-to-be-remembered journey to 
Brundisium, Caius Cilnius Mece- 
nas, and Lucius Virgilius Maro: 
nay, there look down upon us 
the sculptured lineaments of the 
great Augustus himself, the de- 
scendant of Romulus, the ruler of 
the seven-hilled city, the glory 
and the protection of the Roman 
race. For a time we seem to 
have escaped outside the world. 
You might be in the grotto of 
Egeria—all is so silent, so cool, 
so classical. As a matter of fact, 
you arein the metropolitan county 
of Hertfordshire, barely a score of 
miles from the roaring, seething 
tide of London life. A moment 
more, and you emerge from the dim 
religious light of these cavernous 
aisles into the gaudy glitter of 
day. The nineteenth-century sun 
shines down upon your head, and 
at your feet stretches an expanse 


* Preface to ‘Greece, Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical.’ By the present 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


of flower-beds, gaudy with all the 
colours of the rainbow. You find 
yourself, on reflection, a little 
startled and somewhat shocked 
by the fact that the present en- 
lightened age does its best to dis- 
parage the poetry of Horace, and 
the study of the language in which 
Horace wrote. May the day be far 
distant when the aim of these 
blasphemous educational inno- 
vators shall be accomplished! 
Physical science is a good thing, 
no doubt. Still, we would sooner 
see the Odes of a Horace studied 
by our sons, than the best manual 
which Professor Huxley ever 
wrote. Somehow we fancy that 
our ingenuous youth are more 
likely to acquire that learning 
which will soften their manners, 
and not suffer them to become 
brutal, from the perusal of the 
works of the Venusian and the 
bright band of his fellow-authors 
who are his countrymen, than 
from the study of all the treatises 
which a Darwin has penned. 

We have spoken of Knebworth 
and its maze and grounds as the 
picturesque counterpart of the 
literary works and genius of Lord 
Lytton. We have heard Lord 
Lytton’s explanation of the many- 
sided popularity which the writ- 
ings of Horace enjoy; we have 
seen the poet visibly enshrined in 
the centre of Lord Lytton’s de- 
mesne: it will not be more diffi- 
cult to detect the traces of the 
Horatian influence in Lord Lytton’s 
writings. It is seen, indeed, in the 
ease and elegance of his diction ; 
in the clear crystal of his spark- 
ling style. These are generalities, 
and the matter admits of a treat- 
ment much more convincing and 
precise. If the author of ‘The 
Caxtons’ displays a greater re- 
semblance to the genius which 
gave us ‘Tristram Shandy’ than 
to any other single writer of 
English prose, the author with 
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whom he ‘possesses the next 
largest number of points of affinity 
is, unquestionably, Horace. ‘I 
should have,’ writes Lord Lytton, 
‘small respect for the critic who 
should advise the youthful author 
to emulate the style of Sterne; 
only writers the most practised 
could safely venture on an occa- 
sional restrained imitation of his 
frolicsome zoneless graces.’ Horace, 
on the other hand, like Addison, 
is ‘a safe and eternal model of 
what all imitation pleases, to 
which all approach is scholarship.’ 
On the novels of Lord Lytton, 
seeing the blast of criticism of 
them which his death has evoked, 
we will not dwell for illustration 
of the position we have assumed. 
We prefer to restrict ourselves to 
those of his works which are less 
generally known—the inimitable 
series of Essays published under 
the title of ‘Caxtoniana.’ These 
charming dissertations, grave and 
gay, sportive and severe, contain, 
as in- miniature, all the essential 
excellences which their author as 
a novelist has shown. They are 
perfect microcosms of his manner 
—brilliantly faithful samples of 
that more abundant treat with 
which he has furnished us in the 
pages of his more elaborate ro- 
mances. Take that, of its kind, 
absolutely perfect composition, 
and altogether charming, ‘On the 
Differences between the Urban and 
Rural Temperament.’ Is it pos- 
sible to read it and not to see that 
the mind which conceived it was 
saturated with the same passionate 
attachment to the country, which 
was, in an eminent degree, the 
characteristic of the life and 
writings of Lord Lytton’s Venu- 
sian prototype? Why, one is re- 
minded at every turn of the famous 
Fourteenth Epistle (Bk. I.), in 
which Horace gently reproaches 
his bailiff for his hankering after 
the chimney-pots of the city, and, 
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placing his own aspirations in 
juxtaposition with those of his 
servant, gives us the exquisite 
picture of the two types of men 
whom Lord Lytton also describes, 
When the author of‘ Caxtoniana’ 
was a boy, he tells us, he made 
the acquaintance of a distinguished 
man who had retired from the din 
of cities to the beauty of the 
country. ‘If,’ said the youthful 
Bulwer, already ambitious and a 
poet, ‘I ever win a tenth part of 
your fame, sir, I don’t think I 
shall run away with it into the 
country, in which one has nothing 
to look at except ants and gos- 
samers.’ Said the famous veteran, 
after an interval of silent medita- 
tion, very quietly, and as if more 
to himself than me, ‘I shall soon 
leave the world: men and women 
I may hope to see again elsewhere ; 
but shall I see elsewhere corn- 
fields and grain, gossamer and 
ants? Again he paused a moment 
or two, and then added: ‘As we 
lose hold of our five senses, do we 
wake up a sixth which has _be- 
fore been dormant—the sense of 
Nature ?—or have we certain in- 
stincts, akin to Nature, which are 
suppressed and overlaid by our 
reason, and revive only at the age 
when our reason begins to fail 
us? Again, speaking in propria 
persona: ‘There was a time when 
I considered every hourspent outof 
capitals as time wasted ; when the 
desire to compete and to combat— 
the thirst for achievements open- 
ing one upon the other in the up- 
ward march of an opposed career 
- +. gave to me—as they give to 
most active men in the unflagging 
energies of youth—a delight in 
the vista of gas-lamps, and the 
hubbub of the great mart for the 
interchange of ideas. But now— 
I love the country as I did when a 
little child, before I had admitted 
into my heart that ambition which 
is the first fierce lesson we learn 
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at school. Is it partly that these 
trees here remind us that we are 
growing old ?—older than we are 
these hollow stems all covered 
with rejoicing leaves . . . Nature 
has no voice that wounds the self- 
love; her coldest wind nips no 
eredulous affection. The friend 
with whom we once took sweet 
counsel we have left in the crowd 
a stranger—perhaps a foe! The 
woman in whose eyes, some twenty 
years ago, a paradise seemed to 
open in the midst of a fallen world, 
we passed the other day with a 
frigid bow. She wore rouge and 
false hair! But those wild flowers 
under the hedgerow — those 
sparkles in the happy waters—no 
friendship has gone from them! 
—their beauty has no simulated 
freshness; their smile has no 
fraudulent deceit!’ This musical 
and melodious prose—what is it 
but an enlargement of the Horatian 
text, Rura senes laudant—and in 
the true Horatian spirit? The 
place occupied by the satire in the 
literature of the Augustan age, 
and in that of Queen Anne, is now 
filled partly by the novel, partly 
by the essay. It may be said, 
with perfect truth, that no epic 
writer since Horace’s time has im- 
bibed so large a measure of the 
true Horatian spirit of satire as 
Lord Lytton. Horace selected 
hexameters as the vehicles for com- 
municating it to his fellow-men. 
Lord Lytton has chosen the match- 
less power of the Caxton novels 
and the Caxton essays: had Horace 
been an Englishman of the pre- 
sent century, it is far from im- 
probable that he might have made 
an exactly similar choice. Though 
the rural temperament is the one 
which pleases most the essayist of 
‘Caxtoniana,’ he can yet under- 
stand those people ‘ who, from first 
to last, would rather look out on 
a@ back yard in St. James’s. than 
on the vales of Fiesole in the hues 


of a Tuscan autumn, or the waters 
of Windermere in the hush of an 
English June... Moreover, the 
town temperament has this advan- 
tage over the rural—a man may 
by choice fix his home in cities, 
yet have the most lively enjoy- 
ment of the country when he 
visits it for recreation ; while the 
man who by choice settles habitu- 
ally in the country there deposits 
his household gods, and there 
moulds his habits of..thought to 
suit the life he has selected, usu- 
ally feels an actual distress, an 
embarrassment, a pain, when, 
from time to time, he drops a 
stranger on the London pavement. 
He cannot readily brace his mind 
to the quick exertion for all small 
objects that compose the activity 
of the Londoner. He. has no in- 
terest in the gossip about people 
he does not know; the wet weather 
does not. affect him as it does the 
man who has no crops to care for. 
When the Londoner says, “‘ What 
a fine day!” he shakes his head 
dolefully, and mutters, “Sadly in 
want of rain!”’ This kind of 
soliloguy—half poetic, half philo- 
sophic—half serious, half jesting, 
which is one of the most remark- 
able and frequently recurrent of 
literary notes in the works of 
Lord Lytton—is the distinctive 
characteristic, in a degree scarcely 
less, of Horace. Lord. Lytton him- 
self has spoken of Montaigne as 
the Horace of Essayists: ‘ An ap- 
pellation,’ he says, ‘ which appears 
to me appropriate, not only from 
its subjective and personal expres- 
sion of his genius, but from his 
genial amenity; from his har- 
monious combination of sportive- 
ness and earnestness; and, above 
all, from the full attainment, of 
the highest rank in the subjective 
order of intellect, when. the author, 
in the mirror of his individual 
interior life, glasses the world 
around and without him, and, 
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not losing his own identity, yet 
identifies himself with infinite 
varieties of mankind.’ Both the 
title and the criticism are equally 
applicable to the writer who 
gave the one and possesses the 
other. 

After all, ‘ Horace’s garden’ is 
but one of many features in the 
Knebworth grounds. Knebworth 
is something more than a noble 
mansion, flanked by a stately 
terrace in a picturesque park— 
a park whose pride and beauty 
lay in its long avenues of Spanish 
and horse-chestnut trees, its herds 
of noble deer, and girdled by 
gardens, in which were flower- 
beds varied as the patterns of a 
Turkey or Persian carpet, full of 
rare plants, with classic statues 
standing forth from a background 
of deep shrubbery, famous for its 
roses and Wellingtonias, its tropi- 
cal flowers, and its ferns. Kneb- 
worth is an historical house, and 
had been from the time of Edward 
III. the home of the Lytton 
ancestors of the great writer who 
has been taken from us, renowned 
in counsel and in war. Literally, 
Knebworth, or Knebba worth, sig- 
nifies the state of Knebba, a 
British chieftain in the old days 
before William the Norman had 
raised his standard at Hastings. 
Under the very walls of Kneb- 
worth there had been more than 
one skirmish in the war between 
Charles I. and his Parliament. 
The house itself has not been 
unvisited by“ royalty. In the 
year of the Spanish Armada, its 
proprietor being then Sir Row- 
land Lytton, Commander of the 
forces of Essex and Herts at Til- 
bury Fort, there came to Kneb- 
worth, and stayed there some days, 
Queen Elizabeth herself. The bed 
in which Her Gracious Majesty 
slept still exists, and the old 
tapestry which screened the royal 
slumberer is even yet partially 
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preserved. The whole of the in- 
terior of the house is pervaded by 
just that atmosphere of feudal 
splendour and pride which colours 
the pages of ‘The Last of the 
Barons. Only a man who was 
justly proud of a lineage stretch- 
ing far back into the mists of 
our national story, and on the 
long roll-call of an illustrious 
ancestry, could, one felt instinc- 
tively, be the owner of the house; 
only an author whose imagination 
could live as easily in the past as 
in the present, who recognized 
a congenial element in the records 
of the national heroes who have 
shed such a lustre upon the pages 
of our annals, only an author 
whom it properly pleased to think 
that he was the descendant of 
leaders worthy of their place and 
people, could have written the 
historical novels of Lord Lytton. 
Here, again, ut dominus domus est ; 
here, again, the character of the 
man and the writer is aptly sym- 
bolised by the internal decora- 
tions of the house. Those who 
may wish to have the truth im- 
pressed upon them by the testi- 
mony of their eyes may be safely 
recommended to pass a half hour 
some afternoon at the Dudley 
Gallery. There they will see 
three sketches executed by the 
artist who supplies us with the 
illustration to which we have 
already called attention, Mr. T. 
R. Macquoid, of the interior of 
Knebworth — one, the curtain 
which covers the entrance to the 
grand hall; another, the great hall 
itself; and, third, the grand stair- 
case. Lord Lytton might, not 
without good reason, be proud of 
the rare Venetian hangings, more 
than two hundred years old, pen- 
dent in the arched entrance into 
the banqueting chamber of his an- 
cestors ; of the oaken screen, dating 
back from the time of Elizabeth ; 
and of the collection of gold and 
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silver plate ranged in the buffets 
that ran along the hall on either 
side. The ceiling—the laqueata 
tecta of Horace—was completed 
in the reign of Henry ;VIL, and 
is emblazoned with the armorial 
bearings of Sir Rowland Lytton. 
Inigo Jones designed the chimney- 
piece and wainscot panelling, which 
were added in the time of Charles 
1; on the walls are displayed suits 
of armour and trophies of war, 
and with each breath of wind 
that enters through the door- 
way and the windows, there sway 
to and fro the banners that are 
hung from the vaulted roof, and 
on which are depicted the various 
battles, from Hastings to Alma, 
that have witnessed the prowess 
and the courage of some member 
of the Lytton family. The mailed 
cenotaphs of heroes are ranged 
along the great staircase which 
leads to the grand drawing-room. 

At the extreme end of the house 
and communicating with the draw- 
ing-room on the right, an ante- 
chamber intervening, was Lord 
Lytton’s writing-room. ‘ He stays 
there,’ writes to us a correspond- 
ent who was staying last autumn 
at Knebworth, ‘ perfectly isolated 
from the rest of the house. All 
noise was effectually intercepted, 
and the effect which any noise 
whatever had upon Lord Lytton 
when he was at work was irritat- 
ing in the extreme. The writing- 
room was richly furnished, and in 
the same style as the roof of the 
house—Elizabethan—with a few 
choice pictures on the wall. While 
he was occupied with compo- 
sition the floor was strewed with 
books and papers. Lord Lytton 
was singularly jealous as to the 
admission of strangers into this, 
his sanctum. Perhaps the only 
friend of his lordship’s who had 
ever seen the interior of it more 
than a very few times was his 
Jidus Achates, Mr. Aston Baylis, 
VOL, XXIII.—NO, OXXXVII. 
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his companion in the Continental 
travels of his earlier days, and 
with whom he had formed the 
entire collection of art treasures 
to be found at Knebworth. Not 
even Mr. Baylis, nor any other 
intimate of the house, was per- 
mitted to disturb Lord Lytton, 
when in his study, before the hour. 
of one had sounded. His lord- 
ship never made his appearance 
earlier in the morning than ten 
o'clock; and it was easy to see 
from his manner whether or not 
he was about to devote the fore- 
noon and first hour of the noon 
to composition. In that case he 
would be distrait and miraculously 
silent, and after he had gone 
through the empty ceremony of 
a very unsubstantial meal in the 
great hall, would stalk off to the 
private chamber that he loved so 
much. So soon as one o’clock 
came, Lord Lytton would emerge 
from his studious seclusion. At 
that hour he seemed to strike 
work for the day. The afternoon 
he would pass sometimes in saun- 
tering about the grounds, some- 
times in driving, sometimes in 
fishing, the only kind of sport 
about which he seemed to care. 
After dinner, in the evening, he 
used to sit in the great drawing- 
room, and there he would take up 
such a book as Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ 
and talk for an hour together on 
such points of architectural art as 
happened to suggest themselves. 
Here, too, he would, when the 
only visitors at Knebworth were 
his intimate friends, kindle his 
Turkish hookah, and drop his 
jewels of speech, enveloped by the 
blue wreaths of the smoke. Lord 
Lytton never, so far as I know, in 
his later days, dedicated more than 
those three morning hours to his 
literary labours. Yet, in addition 
to all these, he was, as a corre- 
spondent, scrupulously punctual 
and prolific. It was nothing less 
25 











than a mystery how he contrived 
to find the time for all this.’ 

The mystery of our correspond- 
ent is in great measure explained 
by the religiously methodical 
habits of Lord Lytton himself. 
‘A brain, he writes in ‘Caxto- 
niana,’ ‘ habitually active will not 
be ordered to rest. It is not like 
the inanimate glebe of a farm, 
which, when exhausted, you re- 
store by the simple precept, “ Lie 
fallow.” A mind, once cultivated, 
will not lie fallow for half-an- 
hour. The secret which enabled 
Lord Lytton to do so much ina 
very little while, was the same as 
that which gave him the command 
over so many different topics, and 
which stamps his genius with a 
freshness that is all hisown. ‘A 
man of genius,’ he himself tells us, 
‘is inexhaustible only in propor- 
tion as he is always nourishing his 
genius, both in mind and body. 
Where nourishment ceases, vitality 
fails. To sail round the world, you 
must put in at many harbours, 
if not for rest, at least for sup- 
plies. ... The wider your range of 
thought, the greater your chance 
and choice of original combina- 
tions. He who is always obser- 
vant will be always various.’ In 
these words we have the ‘ mystery’ 
of Lord Lytton’s fertility and 
freshness, his originality and his 
unique power of work, explained. 

There is yet another essentially 
characteristic feature in the Kneb- 
worth grounds. Passing through 
one of the noble avenues of the 
park to the lake, there is visible 
on the other side a picturesque 
fishing-cottage, built in the old 
English style—panels of dark wood, 
framing plaster work. The struc- 
ture itself is girt with groups of 
Scotch firs, planted at the restora- 
tion of Charles II., and in the 
background stands a dense wood. 
Inside are three rooms, and the 
chief of these was the favourite 
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summer study of Lord Lytton, 
where he wrote not a few of his 
most famous books. This lake it 
was in which Lord Lytton never 
wearied of his favourite pastime 
of angling. What reader of ‘My 
Novel,’ who remembers John 
Burley, does not remember also 
‘ the one-eyed perch for which he 
came to fish, and which he never 
caught’? or how, when he gave it 
up at last, his baits all gone, and 
the line broken among the weeds, 
the baffled man found comfort? 
And are not some of the scenes 
which have delighted us most in 
‘Kenelm Chillingly’ those of which 
the centre is the fishing-cottage 
on the Thames? But hear how, 
in ‘Caxtoniana, Lord Lytton 
himself speaks of angling: ‘ For 
myself, though no participator in 
the joys of more violent sport, I 
have a pleasure that I cannot 
reconcile to my notions of the 
tenderness due to dumb creatures 
in the tranquil cruelty of angling. 
I can only palliate the wanton 
destructiveness of my amusement 
by trying to assure myself that my 
pleasure does not spring from the 
success of the treachery I practise 
towards a poor little fish, but rather 
from that innocent revelry in the 
luxuriance of summer life which 
only anglers enjoy to the utmost. 
When I have cast my perfidious 
line over the waves of the lake, 
or into the dips and hollows of a 
babbling trout stream, with all its 
romantic curvatures into creek 
and cove, a thousand images born 
from poetic sentiment, and giving 
birth in turn to moralising 
thought, present themselves to 
my noonday reverie; images which 
would never have taken place had I 
been pacing to and fro the gravel- 
walks of my garden. Above all, 
Nature herself, in that spiritual 
beauty which keeps opening out 
from the green deeps as our eye 
rests on the surface, just as out 
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from some grand author, meaning 
on meaning, secret on secret, will 
open as we continue to read and 
reread the page, Nature herself 
fascinates and appeals to me 
when I stand on the grassy banks, 
and see earth and sky blending 
light and shadow on the glass of 
mysterious waters. This miser- 
able pastime of angling — the 
base seduction of a credulous 
fellow-creature with a fraudulent 
bait—certainly it is not this which 
charms me, hour after hour, to 
solitary moss-grown banks. The 
pastime is but an excuse for list- 
ening so patiently to the vague 
whispering of the universal mother. 
Why do I need that idle rod to 
draw me forth to the waterside ? 
Why, if no snare of mine near 
yon water-lily menaces the scaly 
flocks of Proteus—why could I 
not recline or lie as contentedly 


under the bowing elm-tree, watch- 
ing the reeds quiver where the 
pike stirs, or noting the wistful 
eyes of the grasshopper, as he 
halts on the grass, wondering 
whether I be friend or foe? I 
know not why. Ask the gunner 
whetker he would walk thirty miles 
a day over stubble and turnips 
if he had a staff in his hand in- 
stead of a Manton.’ Is it pos- 
sible to conceive a more graceful 
apologia piscationis? It is no part 
of our purpose to tell our readers 
the tale of Kenelm Chillingly, 
with which they are probably al- 
ready familiar. We have merely 
desired here to touch on certain 
aspects of Lord Lytton’s genius, 
equally discernible, though in dif- 
ferent ways, in his works and in 
his Hertfordshire home; and we 
have done our work. 
T. H. 8. Escort. 


MY MURIEL. 


HE gloaming’s reddening light lies low 
Upon the woodland ways and seas, 

And cool winds from the hill-side blow, 

And, passing, whisper to the trees. 
Yet is not this as other days— 

My love, I will the meaning tell ; 
What say the seas and woodland ways, 

To thee, my Muriel? 


Love’s day is o’er, love’s sun is set, 

But us the sunset gleams enfold, 
For sweet love lingers with us yet, 

Love’s sunset changing all to gold ; 
For suns must set, and love must die, 

And lips, not hearts, must say, “’Tis well,” 
And hearts must bid a long good-bye, 

My sweet, sweet Muriel. 


In golden aftertime forget 

The one who loved, staked all, and lost; 
Forget me, love, sweet love, and yet 

Canst thou forget how dear thou wast? 
Farewell! farewell! it must be said, 

Though my fond heart should break—farewell ! 
Forget me, think my love is dead, 

As thine is, Muriel. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 
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SOPRANO AND TENOR. 
Bertie Beytesmere’s Story. 


ET me begin like an ‘acting 

edition.’ 

Scene: Miss Alice Rawnsley’s 
drawing-room, 15, Burleigh Place, 
Bayswater. A quantity of musical 
publications, songs, programmes 
of concerts, &c., strewn about, be- 
token her profession. She is 
seated at the table talking to 
Bertie Heytesmere, moi gui vous 

rle. 

‘ That is the exact state of the 
case,’ I say, replacing a letter in 
its envelope. ‘It is written with 
decision, very black ink, and an 
entire absence of beating about 
the bush. If I do not forthwith 
set about making a very serious 
proposition to a girl whom I par- 
ticularly dislike—which unfortu- 
nately precludes the possibility of 
my making a similar proposition 
to a girl of whom I am particularly 
fond—Mr. Luttrell will “ cease to 
be enabled to subscribe himself, 
my affectionate uncle, George.” 
Genial person, Uncle George, but 
decided !’ 

There was, I may admit to you, 
more than a leaven of deceit in 
my speech. My relative was not 
behaving like the traditional 
uncle in a comedy (who probably 
derives some of his characteristics 
from Sir Anthony Absolute), and 
insisting on my summarily uniting 
myself to a lady of his choice for 
the gratification of his whim. 
The fact was that I had at last 
screwed up my courage, and ven- 
tured to tell him of my attach- 
ment to Alice, of which he strongly 
disapproved; but as there hap- 
pened to be a certain young 
woman of large wealth and con- 
siderable unattractiveness, about 
whom Alice did me the honour of 


exhibiting much jealousy, and as 
such portions of the letter as I 
had read to her admitted of arbi- 
trary interpretation, I made up 
my own story—for, of course, I 
was anxious to avoid hurting poor 
little Alice’s feelings by confessing 
that my uncle objected to her. 
It was very hard to take it all 
coolly, for his displeasure meant 
the withdrawal of the liberal in- 
come he had hitherto allowed me; 
but I could not show that before 
Alice. 

‘ As for me, I can’t change, you 
know,’ she said; ‘ but I will never 
consent to be a cause of quarrel 
between you and the uncle who 
has been so kind to you. It shall 
not be through me that you— 
now, don’t, Bertie! I want— 
don’t! I want to talk sense.’ 

* You shouldn’t attempt impos- 
sibilities, little girl; and listen to 
me. I read you extracts from the 
letters partly because you made 
me do so, and partly because I 
wanted you to know how matters 
stand. You see that you are not the 
bone of contention between my 
uncle and myself—it’s a much 
more osseous subject than you, 
dear. Of course it is a nuisance, 
a great nuisance; but not great 
enough to make us despond ; and 
though I have no definite plans at 
present, I shall soon see my way.’ 

‘And don’t you think, Bertie, 
that I ought to accept Betterton’s 
engagement ?’ she asked. 

‘I hoped that you had done 
with singing for ever, and hate 
the idea of your resuming the 
profession—especially on the stage. 
You'll travel about I don’t know 
where, and I shall never see you,’ 
I selfishly added. 
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‘I think I had better take the 
offer, dear, for if I'm not busy I 
shall mope; and there’s, nothing 
doing in the way of concerts— 
nothing at all. Besides it’s worth 
having, you know, twelve guineas a 
week and travelling expenses.’ 

‘I don’t like consenting—how- 
ever, do as you think best. It 
won’t be for long, hope. Better- 
ton doesn’t want an active and 
intelligent young man in the scene- 
shifting line, I suppose? said I, 
trying to raise the feeblest of 
jokes. ‘Don’t you think I should 
look well in a paper cap?” 

‘Would you sing, Bertie?’ she 
said, eagerly. ‘But no, that 
wouldn’t do.’ 

*I don’t expect it would, little 
girl. Betterton seems a very good 
sort of fellow, and I should be 
happy to afford him any gratifica- 
tion; but I don’t think my ren- 
dering of “In cielo benedetto,” 
from the “ Lombardi,” for instance, 
would have the effect of trans- 
porting him to the place in ques- 
tion.’ 

‘Be serious, Bertie,’ she said, 
with a flutter of excitement in her 
voice and fingers.as she searched 
through a little pile of letters on 
the table. ‘Who does sing “In 
cielo” in tune? See what Better- 
ton writes,’ and she handed me 
his letter, and pointed to a passage 
which I read: 

‘I shall be in town on Tues- 
day, and will call about three to 
give you any information you may 
require in the event of your ac- 
cepting; and to try and find a 
tenor. Northblossom asks (and 
deserves) more than I can give. 
Do you know one whose terms are 
not very high? 

‘You don’t mean to say that 
you think he would have me?’ I 
asked. 

‘I do indeed, Bertie dear—I’m 
nearly sure that you would suit 
him, and you know a great deal 
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of the tenor parts—but of course 
you wouldn’t accept ? 

‘I wouldn’t what?” I cried, 
frightened out of propriety of 
language at the idea. ‘ Why it is 
the very thing in the world that I 
should like best.’ 

Throughout a life idle in every 
other particular, I had enthusi- 
astically indulged my love of 
music, and studied diligently, 
little dreaming that one day my 
industry would be turned to 
account; so I seized the notion 
with delight, and we filled up the 
time till Betterton arrived by 
building castles in the air of the 
most magnificent proportions and 
superb architectural detail. 

My heart echoed his knock at 
the door, as he arrived at the 
appointed hour. He seemed 
pleased with Alice’s acceptance ; 
receiving the announcement of my 
candidature with equanimity. 

‘Sung a good deal as an 
amateur? No, thanks; I don’t 
care much for newspaper criti- 
cisms,’ he said, in answer to an 
offer which I made of showing 
him some, ‘I’d rather hear you, 
if you will kindly sing something 
for me. MayI look through your 
music, Miss Rawnsley ” 

He selected ‘ Agnés, ma jouven- 
celle,’ from ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ which I 
said I knew; and seating himself 
at the piano, commenced, with per- 
fection of touch, to play the sym- 
phony; and then for the first time 
I realised the position, and, try- 
ing to draw a deep breath, found 
that there was none to draw. 
His deft fingers pressed the keys, 
and I saw that in two bars—in 
a bar and a half—in one bar, I 
must commence. I have no idea 
how I did so, but suddenly I 
heard the sound of my own voice; 
and, hearing it, a little confi- 
dence came to my aid. It was 
not a very difficult song. I feared 
only one passage; and as Better- 











ton turned the page I saw the 
little ambush of black notes 
thickly clustering together, with 
a big white open one at the top 
of all, which seemed to be lying 
in wait to entrap me. As I came 
to them Alice laid her hand on 
my arm, and, summoning up all 
my strength, I attacked my ene- 
mies. The little ones fell easily 
before me, and then with a fresh 
breath I engaged the big one, and 
victoriously overcame him, he 
offering no resistance, for I held 
him aloft, and he was quite steady, 
and easy to manage; though a full, 
strong, able-bodied note for all that. 

I don’t think any grunt was 
ever so difficult of interpretation 
as Betterton’s when he struck 
the last chord. Whether it meant 
utter contempt or lively apprecia- 
tion I could form no idea; but 
there was a smile on Alice’s face 
which led me to hope that I had 
not failed; and I was comforted. 

‘ Faust’ was open on the piano, 
and the manager carelessly turned 
the leaves. 

‘You know this, I suppose? 
he said, as he came to the duet 
in the garden scene. ‘Do you 
mind trying it with Mr. Heytes- 
mere, Miss Rawnsley ?” 

We sang the recitative; and I 
commenced 


*Dammi ancor, dammi ancor 
Contemplar il tuo viso,’ 


the perfectly beautiful air which 
follows. Then Alice’s voice rang 
out sweet and clear: 


*O silenzio, O mister, 
Ineffabil mistero ;’ 


and then we joined, both of us, 
loving the music, singing with 
heart and soul. 

Betterton ran his fingers up the 
key-board when we had finished, 
and for a moment I feared that he 
was dissatisfied ; but it was not so. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Heytesmere. 
Yes, I am happy to offer you the 
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engagement,’ he said; and pro- 
ceeded to arrange terms, &c. We 
were to join him at Maverford in 
three weeks’ time; leaving us a 
week in which to settle the wed- 
ding, and a sufficient balance to 
admit of our spending two quar- 
ters of the honeymoon. I in- 
wardly blessed him as he made 
his adieux, and soon retired my- 
self; for, under the circumstances, 
I thought it probable that Alice 
would like to go upstairs and cry; 
and I wished to be alone also, and 
realise the rapid changes which 
the last few hours had brought 
about. 

It would have been a great con- 
venience to me if my uncle had 
seen fit to postpone his indignation 
until after quarter-day. Perhaps 
it did not occur to him; or per- 
haps he thought that I should 
prove exceptionally amenable to 
reason about the 20th of March: 
for though a ten-pound note and 
change for a sovereign are very 
good things in their way, they 
hardly constitute sufficient ballast 
wherewith to embark on the 
voyage of matrimony. I was 
turning this over in my mind 
when I reached my rooms, and 
found Charlie Mather reclining in 
an easy-chair, studying the sport- 
ing intelligence in a morning 


paper. 

If Charlie’s intellect had been 
in proportion to his goodness of 
heart, Shakespeare and he might 
have tossed up for first place: if 
his goodness of heart had been 
in proportion to his intellect— 
but it is needless to pursue this 
consideration, for there would 
have been hardly enough good- 
ness to mention. 

*‘ Readin’ the paper, old fellow,’ 
he said, after the usual greet- 
ings. ‘ “ Top-knot cantered in an 
easy winner by five lengths. The 
others close up, except Amaryllis, 
who trotted in with the crowd.” 
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That’s my mare—ran at Epsom 
yesterday.’ 

‘Very sociable animal,’ I sug- 
gested ; ‘ fond of society.’ 

‘P’raps that’s it,’ he answered. 
* It’s bad weather for horses, Day- 
cott says—and for men, too, I 
think, when they have to pay 
such trainin’ bills for nothin’. 
Corydon’s runnin’ to-morrow at 
Windsor. Will you come down?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t, thank you, 
Charlie. The fact is, 1 am going 
to be married on Tuesday, and 
my wife and I play in the opera 
of “ Maritana ” at Maverford on the 
17th of next month,’ I replied. 

His astonishment was of the very 
blankest description when I had 
convinced him of my serious- 
ness; and he sank farther and 
farther back in his seat as I told 
him of the change in my fortune. 

‘ Beastly fellow, that uncle— 
at least, I beg your pardon—but’ 
—I -prayed him not to apolo- 
gise. ‘Isn’t there any chance of 
his comin’ round ?” 

‘ Not round to my view of the 
subject; at least, when hedoes come 
to it he doesn’t like it. He’s very 
determined, and won’t change,’ 
I answered. 

‘Goin’ to be married, and goin’ 
to sing at the opera!’ Charlie 
exclaimed, slowly. ‘By Jove! 
you'll have to know an awful lot 
of tunes; shan’t you? It’s rather 
quick work, though, isn’t it? I 
thought it took a long time to 
pull these things off.’ 

‘In an ordinary way, the 
slaughter and preparation of the 
oxen and fatlings are rather pro- 
tracted ceremonies, I believe; but 
we shall do without much beef 
and veal. Imprudent pair of 
song-birds, you think, setting up 
without a nest to go to? The 
material to help and line ‘one 
would have come on quarter-day, 
under ordinary circumstances.’ 

‘But you must have a nest,’ 


and,’ he continued, plunging ‘into 
metaphor for perhaps the first 
time in his life, ‘furniture in it, 
too, like other birds!’ 

‘ More than most birds, my good 
Charlie. We must have a piano; 
and they sing without accompa- 
niment,’ I answered. 

‘That’s chaff; but, seriously, 
you'll want money. You'll have 
to buy spangles and things, shan’t 
you? And you know, Heytes- 
mere, how very glad I shall be 
if I can do anything to help you 
and the girl; and you can pay 
me when you are primo tenore— 
don’t they call it?—at Covent 
Garden; or when you’ve found 
out about Peter’s grandfather, and 
come into all that money.’ 

I must interpret Charlie’s allu- 
sion. My grand-uncle, Clement 
Heytesmere, was a lawyer, and 
had made the discovery that 
when society reached that inter- 
esting stage at which every one 
had his rights, we should have 
the Heytesmere property. We 
had not got it, nor had it been 
ours for generations; and though 
I do not know how many points 
the law has, possession is nine of 
them; and the law must be a 
regular porcupine if it leaves the 
unfortunate non-possessor enough 
to do him much good. My grand- 
father, Colonel Heytesmere, was 
the eldest brother, and took the 
matter up at first; but he could 
not prove where Peter was born, 
nor where Michael was buried; 
and, most important of all, where 
Percy and Anne were married ; in- 
deed, he was forced to conclude 
that if they had been through the 
ceremony at all, it must have 
taken place in some inaccessible 
backwood of America—they were 
traced to the other hemisphere. 
Clement would not give up: 
wanted to quarrel with his bro- 
ther for his lack of enthusiasm, 
and continued the quest alone; 
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except inasmuch as my grand- 
father supplied him with money 
when Clement said it was neces- 
sary to success. It was supposed 
that he had found the chief links; 
and, casually, my grandfather 
came across a few important facts; 
but, when Clement died, as he 
did very suddenly at Southamp- 
ton, the old villain left no papers 
but an unpaid bill for wines and 
spirits and one useless certificate. 
Since then the search had been 
abandoned. 

I was rather too doubtful as to 
the arrival of either period of 
repayment which Mather sug- 
gested to accept the cheque he 
tried to force upon me; but 
I took one for a smaller amount, 
and extracted from him his con- 
sent to give Alice away, if by a 
legal fiction she might be sup- 
posed to belong to him tempo- 
rarily. 

She and I appeared at the 
church on Tuesday morning, and 
were met by a very mild young 
curate, a very snuffy old pew- 
opener, and Mather, nervous and 
confused in the highest degree; 
but by their joint aid we were 
united with a security to which 
the whole bench of bishops could 
have added nothing; and then we 
started for our short tour. 

It was not by any means a holi- 
day, for I was obliged to perfect my 
knowledgeas muchas possible of the 
lyrical and dramatic joys and sor- 
rows of Don César de Bazan, Manrico, 
Elvino, Edgardo, and various other 
persons who sometimes resorted 
to extremely complicated methods 
of expressing their feelings. The 
two weeks passed like two days; 
and then we ruefully said ‘ Good- 
bye’ to pleasant little Beachley, 
and journeyed on to Maverford. 
Bertie Heytesmere was no more; 
Alice Rawnsley had ceased to 
exist; but a Miss Alison and a 
Mr. Heywood, who alighted at 


the Maverford Station, and were 
there received by Mr. Betterton, 
bore a striking resemblance to 
the ‘ young couple’ who had been 
staying at Beachley. 

I must not plunge into anec- 
dotes of my stage life, with all its 
novelty and excitement; for if I 
once begin, there will be no stop- 
ping. It was very strange, at 
first, to retire into a little room at 
the back of the stage each evening, 
dressed in a shooting jacket, and 
to emerge anon in unaccustomed 
trunks and tights, face ‘made 
up’ with red and white, and 
mysterious hair crépé, or ‘ crape 
hair’ as it is generally called in 
the profession. Wigs were puz- 
zling, too, at first; and having 
carefully tucked up the betraying 
natural crop, a terrible feeling 
would steal over me towards the 
middle of the first act that some 
slight exertion on the stage had 
disarranged the whole affair, and 
that from beneath the meretricious 
adornment of light hair, the 
natural dark was becoming more 
and more visible, and forming an 
absurd contrast to the lightened 
eyebrows. But all this soon 
passed away. 

We played ‘ Maritana,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
*Trovatore,’ ‘Lucia, ‘ Lurline, 
‘Sonnambula,’ and the perennial 
‘Bohemian Girl’: the fact that 
my wife had been a singer in 
some measure removing the brand 
of the amateur beast—so hate- 
ful to the profession—from my 
forehead. It was hard work, 
very hard; for there is a mighty 
difference between learning to 
sing a ballad with what you 
imagine to be taste and feeling, 
and joining in tune and time in 
the recitatives and concerted music 
throughout a long opera. <A 
notion obtains amongst amateurs 
—you see, I speak from the other 
side of the stream now—that if 
one can sing a ballad ‘ properly,’ 
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the said one can sing anything. 
There is a similar idea with re- 
gard to cooks; that if a man can 
cook a chop satisfactorily, he is 
capable of any culinary effort. 
Distrust each axiom. Ask the 
accomplished vocalist to sing 
‘Salve, dimora,’ and the finished 
chef to dress you something special 
in the way of a salmi. Vous 
verrez. 

To return to the opera, how- 
ever. Though it was, as I have 
said, hard work, it was a very 
happy life. An old motherly con- 
tralto took a great fancy to little 
Alice, and was very kind to her 
(poor Marta! gone now for ever 
beyond the reach of Mephisto- 
phelian temptation, did any one, 
in any nation or language, ever 
play the part of Margherita’s un- 
wary guardian as perfectly as 
you!). I got on admirably with 
Betterton, who was a most 
amusing companion when duty 
was over, and had seen musical 
service in every part of the world ; 
from improvised concerts amongst 
the huts of Australian gold-diggers 
to performances of music from a 
royal pen at a royal castle. With 
the company I may venture to say 
that I was not unpopular, when 
the first flush of rawness had 
worn away; and the local papers 
were kind enough to say civil 
things. Those country papers! 
How contemptuous we are of their 
opinions when they don’t nearly 
interest us. How utterly we de- 
spise their ignorance when they 
cut us up. But if it so be that 
on looking down their columns we 
find a favourable criticism on 
something we have done, how 
rapidly we correct our notions as 
to their merits, and value the far- 
seeing wisdom of their remarks! 

My wife’s success was great, 
for she sang very charmingly, and 
acted with a natural talent and 
intelligence which to a great 


extent compensated for her lack 
of stage experience. But away 
from the theatre she was the 
veriest child—more fit to trundle 
a hoop round the town than to 
wear a symbolical golden one on 
her finger. Fate was propitious, 
or I don’t know where we should 
have landed ; for if the two ends 
had shown any disinclination to 
meeting, we were utterly incapable 
of inducing them to do so. 

Our choice of residence at 15, 
Cliffe Road was not fortunate. 
Mrs. Ripps, the landlady, kept 
a stationer’s shop in the High 
Street, and was chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that the editor of the 
‘Times’ and most of the leading 
publishers had conspired together 
to effect her ruin, by deliberately 
refusing to supply her with the 
various papers and magazines 
which she punctually ordered; 
for what reason she was quite 
unable to say, as she was not 
conscious of ever having done any 
of them an injury. Mrs. Ripps 
did not show the light of her 
countenance much at Cliffe Street, 
leaving us to the tender mercies 
of Lizer, a young person who, if 
wanting as an attendant—a fact 
which, I think, her most faithful 
friends would not dispute—was 
even more dismally a failure 
looked at in the light of a cook. 
In spite of all this we enjoyed 
Maverford, and were sorry when 
our stay was drawing to a close, 
I had waited in vain for a letter 
from the uncle, but one day we 
received one from Charlie Mather. 
He was going south, and as he 
had to pass through the town, 
and was very anxious to see us, 
proposed remaining at Maver- 
ford for a day or two, if I would 
take some rooms for him at the 
hotel. 

‘Are you a sufficiently expe- 
rienced matron to entertain a 
visitor ? I asked Alice. ‘Charlie 








Mather is coming to Maverford 
for a day or two, and of course he 
must stay with us.’ 

Alice looked pleased ; but serious 
withal. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, 
dear,’ she replied; ‘I’m afraid 
Mr. Mather would not like Eliza’s 
cooking.’ And, indeed, the extra- 
ordinary variety of methods in 
which that damsel contrived to 
spoil our dinner, though curious 
from a numerical point of view, 
was a trifle disheartening to 
hungry people, and I could not 
but reply that Alice’s fear had a 
foundation. 

‘She is a little tiresome some- 
times, certainly. Do you think,’ 
she continued, with a due sense 
of the gravity of her proposition, 
‘that if I were to try and cook 
things I could do them right? 
Don’t laugh, dear ; don’t you think 
I could ?” 

‘No, you baby, I don’t think 
there is the slightest possibility of 
your being even remotely success- 
ful,’ was my annihilating reply. 
* However, we'll manage all that. 
Let’s see, he arrives at half-past 
two; we can go and meet him as 
we come from rehearsal.’ 

She consented to accompany me 
to the station, where Charlie’s 
good-humoured face was one of 
the first we saw. 

Our guest was immensely de- 
lighted with Maverford and every- 
thing there—though, for the mat- 
ter of that, I never saw him in 
any combination of circumstances 
under which he was not perfectly 
satisfied and happy. Of course 
he went to the opera the first 
evening; and it was decided that 
next day we should take him for a 
drive to see the neighbourhood, 
going by the London road to en- 
able Alice to visit her latest 
protégées. But events were ordered 
otherwise. Instead of repeating 
the familiar ‘ Rose of Castile,’ 
Betterton decided on playing the 
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* Lily of Killarney,’ and we were 
obliged to attend rehearsal; and 
indeed, apart from the music, I 
should not have liked Alice to go 
through the water-cave business 
without seeing that it worked 
well. I don’t think that such 
scenes should be introduced into 
opera at all; if the music is not 
sufficient attraction, better give 
up the whole thing: however, the 
‘Lily’ is far too beautiful to be 
lost, and so will continue to be 
played in spite of objections to 
the plot. You see, a nervous girl 
becomes quite unstrung by know- 
ing that all that acrobatic business 
is coming, and the reaction and 
excitement prevent her singing up 
to herself when it is over. 

Alice was disappointed; but 
Charlie, gathering the gist of her 
regrets, of course expressed his 
determination of riding round to 
have a look at the place by 
himself; and he could leave the 
money. 

Rehearsal went off smoothly; 
and when we returned to the house 
we found Charlie already there. 
He announced the fulfilment of his 
errand. 

‘ Didn’t you say you had never 
been to that cottage, Mrs. Heytes- 
mere?’ he continued. ‘ You haven’t 
seen the people, have you, Bertie ? 

Neither Alice nor I had been 
near the place. 

‘ Then how is it that I found this 
there?’ he asked, drawing a scrap 
of paper from his pocket. It was 
a wrapper in which something had 
been ‘sent through the post; and 
I took it and read: 


‘ CLEMENT H. F. HeEyTEsMERE, Esq., 
‘109, Riverside, 
* Maverford.’ 
‘Uncle Clement, by all that’s 
marvellous!’ I exclaimed, ‘“ 109 
Riverside,” why, that’s a sort of 
provision-shop, isn’t it? How 
could it have got there? It was he, 
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you know, who took such trouble 
about the Hall property.’ 

Charlie had been keeping in his 
excitement; but the small spark 
which I had emitted set it in a 
blaze. 

I thought it was very strange, 
and so I asked about it, and the peo- 
ple at the cottage said it had been 
used to wrap up some things they 
bought there. But, look here, 
Bertie, don’t you go gettin’ san- 
guine and all that sort of thing, 
and then bein’ disappointed, you 
know,’ was Charlie’s caution; he 
palpably thinking all the while 
that this discovery must bring 
about the most important results 
in the course of the next ten mi- 
nutes. Alice did not exactly 
follow the matter, for I had not 
talked much about it to her, not 
wishing to raise hopes which 
might never be realised ; and she 
looked on with wonder, as I seized 
my hat, and rushed off to 109, 
Riverside. 

It was as I had expected to 
find, a small grocer’s shop. 

‘Is your master in?’ I asked 
the shopman, who greeted me with 
a bumpkin grin of resignation, 
and was about to reply when the 
proprietor emerged from his little 
den at the back. 

‘ What can I do for you, sir ?— 
Mr. Heywood, I believe?’ he said. 

‘ That is my professional name. 
My own name is Heytesmere; and 
something which you sent from 
your shop yesterday has that name 
upon it, with initials the same as 
those of an uncle of mine who 
died some years ago. If you have 
any papers connected with him, 
they may prove of the highest 
value to me.’ 

‘ There’s a cupboard-full up- 
stairs, and 4 

‘Tl give you what price you 
like for them,’ I burst in. 

‘No, sir; if you are one of the 
family, they rightly belong to you 











—though it’s a great wonder that 
they was kept. Mr. Clement Hey- 
tesmere lodged here in my father’s 
time, and a very strange old gen- 
tleman he was, as I well remem- 
ber, though I was but a lad then: 
not quite right in his head they 
did say—begging your pardon, 
sir. He came down here, and said 
that he thought he had found a 
mine in the neighbourhood— 
though, as you know, sir, there are 
no mines anywhere near Maver- 
ford; and this was his head-quar- 
ters, on and off, for about a year. 
He’d go away for a fortnight and 
three weeks at a time, and then 
come back and sit day and night 
poring over old law-papers; but 
one day he left—ah, nigh upon 
forty years ago—and he didn’t 
come back again, and never’s been 
heard of since, that I know of. 
I’m not aware how the paper you 
have in your hand found its way 
down here; but there’s a lot more 
upstairs, and I hope they’ll be 
useful to you.’ Thus the shop- 
keeper; and I escorted a barrow- 
full of Uncle Clement’s documents 
back to Cliffe Street. 

*‘ Look here, Bertie, you just 
write—or I'll write for you—to 
my old lawyer, Lawson, of Gray’s 
Inn. He'll pull you through, if 
any one can,’ said Charlie, vaguely 
gazing at the heap of parchments 
and papers, which I was vainly 
endeavouring to reduce to some 
sort of order. I could make no- 
thing of them, however, though I 
tried until it was more than time 
to go to the theatre, where I was 
just able to dress and get on the 
stage to my cue; but I fancy there 
was a friskiness about Elvino’s 
demeanour, and a jauntiness about 
the manner in which he took his 
troubles at the end of the second 
act, that Bellini hardly contem- 
plated. 

Lawson arrived next day. A 
little shrivelled-up old gentleman, 





wearing a white neck-cloth, and 
raiment in the style of the last 
generation, who knew every one 
and everything about him. He 
set to work, and amongst the 
papers found a pedigree which 
Uncle Clement had drawn up, 
showing the discoveries he had 
made—what his mine had yielded 
—and the few things which were 
still wanting. Yes, Fate was pro- 
pitious—it wasn’t worth Fate’s 
while to persecute such a harm- 
less little creature as Alice—for 
amongst my grandfather’s papers 
was a document of similar cha- 
racter to Clement’s, and the two 
dovetailed in, fitting together the 
missing links and making all 
clear ! 

* Your way is straight, but there 
are obstacles in it,’ Lawson ex- 
plained. ‘The property has fallen 
in to Lord Steyningforth, as you 
probably know—the most obstinate 
old man in the kingdom; and I 
greatly fear that he will stubbornly 
oppose us.’ 

* And that will delay matters 
for some time? I said, rather 
ruefully ; for this prospect had not 
occurred to me. 

‘ Possibly for years,’ Lawson 
exclaimed, making a polite little 
bow to the law which could so 
legally obstruct justice. ‘ I have, 
however, written to his lordship, 
and explained matters.’ 

We all waited very anxiously for 
a letter—you may guess I was not 
anxious to play a part in that 
long and uninteresting drama, a 
chancery suit: at length the letter 
came. 

* Lord Steyningforth had always 
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been given to understand that the 
Heytesmeres were very estimable 
people’ (an awfully vain old boy 
was his lordship); ‘and as his 
lawyer found Mr. Lawson’s state- 
ment perfectly correct, he should 
be delighted to assist.’ 

Thus with four lines about 
5,0007. a year, and seven about a 
wretched little beast, worth half-a- 
sovereign, this dreaded personage 
cleared the course. 

In the envelope was a paper 
covered by figures enwrapping a 
cheque. 

‘ Very handsome of his lord- 
ship,’ said Lawson, handing it to 
me. 

It was a cheque for the arrears 
of rent which Steyningforth had 
received, and he had inclosed the 
calculations. 

* * 7 . * * 

Betterton kindly insisted on 
giving my wife a benefit, and the 
emerald-and-diamond ring she 
always wears is the memorial of 
it: after a little while we settled 
down here. 

Alice’s favorite subject of dis- 
cussion is, through whom was it all 
brought about ? 

I say through her; for if I had 
not married her I should never 
have gone to Maverford. She 
talks nonsense about the result of 
faithfulness on my part; but, after 
all, it was Charlie who made the 
essential discovery. All influences 
worked wonderfully together to 
help each other: and here we are 
at Heytesmere. 

I think we have good reason to 
remember our engagement as So- 
prano and Tenor. 

Arrep E. T. Watson. 
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SHERIDAN IN THE ASCENDANT. 
Che School for Scanval. 


HAT a comedy ninety-seven 
years old, and which is more 
or less old-fashioned in style, sen- 
timent, and treatment, should 
have become a stock piece at no 
less than three London houses, 
and have far exceeded its two- 
hundredth representation at one 
of those houses, is a fact of ex- 
traordinary significance. It is, 
perhaps, the most important dra- 
matic event since the days of 
Macready; and it at least proves 
that the responsibility of the de- 
cay of the stage does not rest 
with the public. Such hearty re- 
lish of a good old play shows 
that a new one as good would 
meet as cordial a reception. The 
great Punic, indeed, often vili- 
fied, but in the main always true 
and honest, is the best and most 
sagacious of critics. Though, 
like Charles Surface, Sheridan’s 
hero, it may be led astray for a 
while, and ‘ sell its ancestors’ for 
such vapid pleasures as bur- 
lesques and sensation plays, still, 
when the proper time comes, it 
shows judgment and affection, and 
refuses to ‘ part with its uncle’s 
portrait’ on any terms. 

There is something almost mys- 
terious in this popularity of an 
old play, which every one almost 
knows by heart, or has read, or 
at least is familiar with, as it 
were, indirectly, by hearing it 
described and quoted from. On 
the other hand, a modern piece 
seems to fade and fade with repe- 
tition, and, on revival, becomes 
as intolerable as a suit of clothes 
that is ten years old. It is, in- 
deed, more with the characters of 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ than with 
the play, that we are familiar; 
for every one knows Sir Peter 
and his lady, the two Surfaces, 


Sir Benjamin, and Mrs. Candour; 
while people who have never read 
or seen the piece would recognise 
these popular personages the first 
time they saw them on the boards. 
It would be expected that this 
ever-increasing familiarity might 
produce satiety. But this can 
be explained by what takes place 
in real life. The art of great 
play-writing lies in selection and 
abstraction—that is, in choosing 
and bringing together with pro- 
bability characters and situations 
such as private individuals could 
rarely hope to encounter in real 
life. Every one in his course 
encounters bits of character and 
stray situations that are dramatic ; 
and these furnish a strange inter- 
est.. Some such interest is at 
the bottom of the contentment 
men of genius find in society. 
The great dramatist repairs this 
ill-fortune of the public, and sup- 
plies them with an artificial re- 
presentation of what they could 
not see in real life. Again, a 
character that exhibits itself under 
various influences—that can be 
jealous, forgiving, passionate, and 
humorous, provided it be natural 
and spontaneous, would be in 
real life a source of never-flag- 
ging interest and entertainment: 
and it is for some such reason 
that the ‘School for Scandal,’ 
though familiar, will ever be fresh 
and new. The little progressive 
stages in particular scenes—the 
crescendos, as it were—are 80 pi- 
quant and tantalizing that, though 
the whole result is known before- 
hand, and what is coming can 
be anticipated, we are led on and 
on by the mere spectacle of men- 
tal details working themselves 
out. Thus it is not too much 
to say that the matchless Screen 
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scene may be witnessed again and 
again, and again, with a perpetual 
sense of novelty—the situation 
takes hold of us so artfully, and 
is worked up with so many sur- 
prises, which are all at the same 
time perfectly in nature. There 
is really the same marvellous 
novelty that is found in the 
greater plays of Shakspeare. This 
is the more singular, as it is 
known that the last acts were 
dashed off, under pressure, as it 
were, and perilously near the 
very hour of performance. Turn- 
ing back to the newspaper criti- 
cisms which appeared the day 
after the first performance, it 
is plain that the extraordinary 
effect of the screen scene quite 
carried away the spectators, and 
that, in its overwhelming bril- 
liancy, all fau'ts were overlooked. 
Yet it is admitted that there are 
many excrescences—many portions 
which seem to move very slowly. 
Compared with the brisker and 
more vivacious portions, such as 
the whole screen scene, the pic- 
ture auction, the quarrel between 
Sir Peter and his lady; and the 
application for assistance made to 
Joseph by his uncle, the two im- 
portant scenes where the ‘Scan- 
dalous College’ exhibits are rather 
artificial, and too detailed, and 
the author has been unable to 
restrain the flow of elaborate con- 
ceits which his wit suggested; 
while the love episode of Maria and 
Charles is as solemn as that of 
Falkland and Julia in the ‘ Ri- 
vals.’ Indeed, the bits of scan- 
dalous wit in which the charac- 
ters indulge, if tested by the 
canons of social probability, have 
an unreal air, which is unfortu- 
nately heightened by the realism 
of modern acting, which aims at 
giving as much force and empha- 
sis as possible to every sentence 
that contains ‘a point.’ It would 
be impossible to imagine a scan- 
dalous old gossip over a cup 
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of tea at five o'clock criticising 
the features of a friend by liken- 
ing them to a repaired antique 
bust, where the head belongs to 
one age, &c., and where the only 
portions ‘ likely to join to issue’ 
are the nose and chin. Such an 
elaborate conceit as this worked 
out minutely would only excite 
a stare of surprise; and it would 
be assumed that it had been got 
by heart out of a book. The only 
terms on which such an elaborate 
metaphor could be received would 
be that it came spontaneously, 
and was delivered with extraordi- 
nary lightness and gaiety. This 
‘ gaiety’ was the charm of the 
old actors; and soon we may 
hope that our modern piayers will 
recover it. Such speeches should 
be delivered with an airy and 
flowing manner, as though the 
several stages were only then 
suggesting themselves. There 
should be an easy carelessness, an 
unstudied tone, a delicious sense 
of enjoyment. 

Every playgoer will, no doubt, 
have found the last act ‘drag’ a 
little. The bringing in of Snake, 
with his revelations, seems to 
belong to melodrama; but this 
was an attempt to tack on the 
Scandalous College to the main 
story. The reconciliation, too, of 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle seems 
abrupt after that very damaging 
exposé: for the gay tone of . the 
comedy is so delightful that few 
have time to reflect that the lady 
seéned on the verge of yielding 
to her admirer when the servant 
so awkwardly entered. This stage 
of the business was, it may be 
presumed, never revealed to the 
trusting old gentleman. On the 
other hand, allowance must be 
made for the tone and habits of 
the day, when a sprightly lady 
might pay such a visit to a gentle- 
man, thus hovering on the verge 
of an intrigue. 

And here a remark may be 
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made about certain pieces of 
‘ business’ in this comedy said to 
be inherited from the original 
performers. One notable in- 
stance is where the scandal-mon- 
gers are taking leave of Sir Peter, 
with an affectionate condolence 
on his misfortune. This is done 
by each performer coming for- 
ward in turn, taking each other’s 
place, and finally uttering a sort 
of chorus of condolence arm 
in arm. The effect is utterly 
absurd, unnatural, and false to 
nature. In the instance of these 
sacred pieces of ‘ business’ it is 
forgotten that they arose from a 
certain spontaneousness on the 
part of the original actors, and 
that they were accompanied by a 
natural inspiration. Thus the 
successiveness of these condolences 
would have suggested a succes- 
siveness of position. But in pro- 


cess of time the inspiration with 
other attendant circumstances are 
forgotten, and there remains only 


the dry form, which, however 
accurately reproduced, becomes 
mere pantomime. Thus where 
Joseph is condoling with Sir Peter, 
each turns away and has a hand- 
kerchief to his face; and the re- 
gular ‘business’ is that a hand 
of each should feel for the other, 
and give a feeling squeeze. This, 
too, has become a sort of drill- 
sergeant motion—very unnatural 
to look at. There is one absurd 
gag, which forces its universal 
acceptance in every company, Viz., 
the addition of the ‘ postage un- 
paid for that double letter,’ de- 
livered by the postman who was 
struck by the bullet. This exe- 
crable piece of taste actually spoils 
the effect of the ‘circumstantiality ’ 
of the previous portion. Another 
disagreeable piece of ‘ business’ 
which is never omitted is the 
sound, like the note of a corncrake, 
which Sir Peter utters three times, 
as he points to the screen when 
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he tells Charles of the concealed 
milliner, and which is repeated 
also three times by Charles. And 
it must be said that the humour 
of Mr. Webster at this crisis was 
admirable, and his suppressed 
enjoyment and glances at the 
screen, with ‘Yes, I will tell 
him,’ excellent. Again, how infi- 
nitely humorous is the situation, 
how deliciously and artfully com- 
plicated the elements of genuine 
fun! There is here, too,a passage 
which is invariably overdone to 
an extravagant degree, namely, 
Charles’s laughter and enjoyment 
of the situation before he goes 
out. This is always made to take 
the shape of offensive jeering, ac- 
companied by an extravagant and 
unnatural hilarity. Now, the 
situation is really a painful one, 
and the intention of the author 
was merely that Charles, from his 
high spirits, should be unable to 
resist a thrust at his hypocritical 
brother, or a little reminder to 
Sir Peter. But no gentleman 
would remain for three or four 
minutes ridiculing an old gentle- 
man, pointing and scoffing at him 
in the most outrageous fashion. 
But this is too favourite a situa- 
tion to be given up, and the actor 
so invariably elaborates it, that he 
is generally called out from the 
wing, to receive the compliments 
of the audience. 

Connected with this piece are 
all sorts of traditions and stories. 
One of the most grotesque is the 
idea of the stiff, solemn Kemble 
undertaking the airy Charles 
Surface, a sacrifice which the 
public called ‘ Charles’s martyr- 
dom.’ And yet Lamb relished the 
performance; but on the ground 
that ‘the points’ of the dialogue 
were brought out by his decla- 
matory manner ‘with the utmost 
precision.’ This, on the face of it, 
must have been one of Elia’s 
fantastic idiosyncracies. Palmer 
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had sothoroughly identified himself 
with the part of Joseph, that he 
imported his earnest hypocrisy 
into real life; and when com- 
mencing an elaborate justification 
of himself to Sheridan, after a 
quarrel, was stopped by the 
author with ‘My dear Jack, you 
forget that I wrote the part.’ 

It is well known that the first 
cast of the great comedy was 
nearly perfect, and that every 
succeeding one has been inferior 
and yet inferior. Nearly all the 
actors were of the Drury Lane 
‘old guard,’ and had been led to 
victory for many years under 
Garrick’s captainship; most. of 
them, too, were remarkable perso- 
nages. King, the Sir Peter, had 
been the original Lord Ogleby, a 
character which took the town 
by storm. -.As a man of ton, 
he had opportunities of .min- 
gling with men of fashion, and 
these opportunities he turned to 
profit; ‘as an actor he repre- 
sented the characters with a refer- 
ence to human nature, with which 
he was well acquainted, and he 
never copied his predecessors, as 
many actors, both tragic and 
comic, have often done.’ Mrs. 
Abington, the first Lady Teazle, 
was a woman of wit and vivacity 
—the friend of people of rank as 
well as of the sage Johnson, the 
admired of Reynolds, who has 
left some noble pictures of her, 
accomplished in foreign languages. 
Such a privileged being would 
bring other gifts to the character 
besides mere histrionic ones. 
Palmer—‘ Jack Palmer ’—was the 
perfection of gentility, as we shall 
see later, the airiest in manner, 
whose theatrical reputation . was 
founded on this Congreve-like 
gaiety, which people went to the 
theatre to be entertained with; 
while his private character was 
said to correspond a good deal 
to that of the part allotted to 
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him, Joseph Surface. Smith, ‘the 
genteel, the airy, and the smart,’ 
was reared at Eton, the friend of 
Sir George Beaumont and men of 
rank, his old schoolfellows; fond 
of Newmarket and racing, and 
accustomed to boast that he had 
never degraded himself by going 
down a trap or blacking his face. 
Surely here was the very man for 
Charles Surface. It is enough to 
mention Miss Pope, who played 
Mrs. Candour, to call up Churchill’s 
tripping lines; and, indeed, the 
merits of this gifted creature have 
drawn forth such graphic and 
vivid portraits from poets, critics, 
and painters, that even we of this 
generation have an excellent idea 
of her. Dodd and Parsons, the 
Crabtree and Backbite, played 
these comparatively minor cha- 
racters to perfection. Now, even 
from this meagre description, the 
reader will gather that there was 
more than a mere group of actors 
cast for a new comedy. Such a 
bringing together of natural gifts 
and character would by itself 
tell on any performance that was 
attempted. No wonder, therefore, 
that Elia should declare that ‘it 
is impossible that it should be 
now acted, though it continues at 
long intervals to be announced in 
the bills.’ ‘Sir Peter Teazle,’ he 
says, ‘must be no longer the 
comic idea of a fretful old bachelor 
bridegroom, whose teasings (while 
King acted it) were evidently as 
much played off at you, as they 
were meant to concern anybody 
on the stage. He must be a real 
person, capable in law of sustain- 
ing an injury, a person towards 
whom duties are to be acknow- 
ledged—the genuine crim. con. 
antagonist of the villainous seducer, 
Joseph. To realise him more, his 
sufferings under his unfortunate 
match must have the down- 
right pungency of life, must (or 
should) make you, not mirthful, but 
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uncomfortable, just as the same 
predicament would move you in a 
neighbour or an old friend; the 
delicious scenes which give the 
play its name and zest must affect 
you in the same serious manner as 
if you heard the reputation of a 
dear female friend attacked in 
your real presence. Crabtree and 
Sir Benjamin, those poor snakes 
that live but in the sunshine of 
your mirth, must be ripened by 
this hot-bed process of realisation 
into asps or amphisbeenas,and Mrs. 
Candour—oh! frightful !—become 
a hooded serpent. Oh! who that 
remembers Parsons and Dodd, the 
wasp and butterfly of the “School 
for Scandal,” in those two cha- 
racters, and charming, natural 
Miss Pope, the perfect gentle- 
woman as distinguished from the 
fine lady of comedy, in this latter 
part, would forego the true scenic 
delight, the escape from life, the 
oblivion of consequences, the holi- 
day barring-out of the pedant 
Reflection, those saturnalia of two 
or three brief hours well won from 
the world, to sit instead at one 
of our modern plays, to have his 
coward conscience (that forsooth 
must not be left for a moment) 
stimulated with perpetual appeals 
—dulled rather, and blunted, as a 
faculty without repose must be— 
and his moral vanity pampered 
with images of national justice, 
national beneficence, lives saved 
without the spectators’ risk, and 
fortunes given away that cost the 
author nothing ?” 

This downright realism Lamb 
would have found in the current 
performances of the play, as pre- 
sented in our time. . The piece be- 
comes a melodrama, lightened wit. 
comic scenes. Joseph Surfac: 
expostulates with Lady-Teazle as 
to the plethoric character of her 
reputation; and the necessity of 
some trifling ‘ trip’ is urged with 
all the gravity of logical argu- 
ment, to be gravely contested in 


return by the lady. Whereas, in 
truth, it was meant for a sort of 
crafty badinage—an insinuation, 
which, if taken seriously and with 
indignation, might be disclaimed 
as a jest; but if accepted at all, 
might be used as a basis for some- 
thing more direct. Mr. Surface 
was in truth, a gay and seductive 
man, with powers of attraction, 
elegant in his manners, and win- 
ning in his ways, and, to average 
observers, genuine in his- senti- 
ments. This view excludes all 
* canting,’ rolling or upturning of 
eyes ; while ‘ sentiments,’ such as 
‘ the man who,’ &c., should be de- 
livered modestly and unaffectedly, 
with a certain earnestness. 

It is easy, however, to laud the 
old ideals; and it is certainly un- 
reasonable to require such match- 
less excellence in our own day. 
The air has lately been filled with 
jeremiads over the ‘ decay of the 
stage,’ which were justifiable 
enough: but it would be unjust 
to deny that within the last three 
or four years there has been an 
incredible advance both in the 
public taste and the style of act- 
ing. And it may be added that 
these complaints, which were 
sometimes found wearisome, and 
perhaps ungracious, may have 
helped in the reform. Some actors 
have advanced so rapidly, and 
have developed such powers, 
through the simple agency of 
being furnished with dramatic 
characters, that they are hardly 
to be recognized as the same per- 
sons. And this is especially no- 
ticeable in the case of the Vaude- 
ville company, who, if they could 
get rid of the disturbing but flat- 
tering influences of burlesque, 
would present a comedy in the 
attractive and satisfactory shape. 

It must be said, however, that 
a comedy like the ‘School for 
Scandal’ is put on the stage at 
such a theatre under certain dis- 
advantages, for which the com- 
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pany are not accountable. This is 
owing to the small size of the stage; 
comedy requiring a fine expanse, 
a grand spaciousness, a distance 
from the spectator’s eye almost in 
proportion to that metaphorical 
distance which should be between 
the realm of comedy and real 
life: though the aim of all modern 
art would seem to be to copy real 
life, and not nature, which is 
confounded with real life. The 
stately dresses, wigs, &c., demand 
spacious and pretentious rooms. 
There must be space for the trains 
to sweep along, as their wearers 
curtsey and troop magnificently 
past. There is a certain ceremo- 
nious mode of entrance and exit 
in keeping with such costume— 
small, ‘squeezed’ chambers, fur- 
niture contracted and huddled, are 
altogether out of harmony. There 
is even a certain stately walk, an 
exaggerated style of gesture and 
speech, that befits such dress. 
But this is being hypercritical. 
The piece is, on the whole, excel- 
lently acted; and we come away 
with a feeling which seems to be 
a@ fair test of the acting, viz., a 
respect for the actors, with an 
increased interest in them. Their 
images come back on the next day, 
inseparable from the characters: 
we think of them again and again 
and admire them. 

Joseph Surface is the character 
on which the eye rests; and a 
most difficult one it is, if played 
as Lamb would have it played. 
It has fallen into the hands of 
Mr. Clayton, an actor who has 
shown remarkable gifts, espe- 
cially in elaborately working up 
characters which leave an im- 
pression. Few actors know how 
to go about this process, or are 
willing to endure the strain and 
labour necessary—for it entails 
much painful study, and a sort 
of ‘living’ in the character, until 
inspiration comes, which prompts 
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every motion. Nothing more sin- 
gular or grotesque could have 
been conceived than his ‘ Jaggers,’ 
which might have satisfied Mr. 
Dickens—always difficile where his 
own work was concerned. His 
Joseph Surface stands out with 
similar force—a picturesque figure, 
too,* with the wig and rich plum- 
coloured coat. The whole had 
the true ‘gaiety;’ though, per- 
haps, in the great scene with Lady 
Teazle the advances were too much 
in earnest to have been approved 
of by Charles Lamb. This, how- 
ever, amounts to no more than 
a different reading. The highest 
praise, too, can be given to his 
scene with the poor relation, 
where the génuine heartlessness 
is made to pierce through the 
varnish of his insinuating man- 
ner. As this great comedy was 
but a short time ago being per- 
formed by no less than three 
companies —the Haymarket, Vau- 
deville, and Princess’s—it is 
impossible to avoid making some 
comparisons, however ‘oderous’ 
they may be found. The three 
Josephs were Mr. Howe, Mr. Clay- 
ton, and Mr. Fernandez, the latter 
an excellent actor of melodrama. 
His monk in ‘Notre Dame’ 
was picturesque; but such a per- 
former, as may be well con- 
ceived, was wholly unsuited to 
elegant comedy, and criticism 
would be unfair. Mr. Howe is a 
sterling and admirable actor, with 
a gravity and faith in what he 
is saying which is welcome in 
comedy, which belongs to the 
old school, and which, it must 
be said, is chiefly found at the 
Haymarket, about whose walls 
linger some of the older traditions. 


* Indeed the cabinet photograph by 
Messrs. Window and Grove of the artist 
in this part is worthy a place in any 
collection of theatrical portraits. The 
face is a triumph of expression, conveying 
a slyness, mingled with a happy self- 
complacency. 
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He himself will perhaps recall, 
during his last performance at 
Dublin, when, after the discovery 
in the screen scene, he advanced 
to justify himself with ‘ Notwith- 
standing all that has passed, Sir 
Peter,’ the roar of laughter that 
burst forth—homage to the sin- 
cerity of the acting. He had also 
in his scenes with Lady Teazle a 
great share of oily insinuation. 
Between him and Mr. Clayton’s 
performance we shall not attempt 
to decide; both were excellent, 
though the latter ‘took the eye,’ 
as Lamb says of Palmer, ‘ with a 
greater airiness of person.’ Miss 
Robertson’s Lady Teazle was the 
best, though all three representa- 
tives—Miss Furtado, Miss Fawsitt, 
and Miss Robertson—lack the 
theatrical weight necessary. The 
part requires an actress with the 
gifts of a Mrs. Sterling. Miss 
Robertson, always graceful and 
elegant, belongs to quite another 


department; the lively marriéd 
lady of old comedy needs an 


Abington or a Farren. Sir Peter 
fell to Mr. Webster, Mr. Farren, 
and Mr. Chippendale—names that 
at once command respect and 
admiration. Mr. Farren holds the 
traditions received directly from 
his father, who stepped into the 
place of King, the original Teazle. 
His reading rather differs from 
the conventional ‘ old man ’ pattern 
which has grown into favour. 
It must be remembered that 
Teazle was a hale, fresh gentle- 
man, whose age is mentioned as 
being fifty, and Mr. Farren 
carries out this idea. There is a 
little ‘aridity’ which suggests 
stiffness. It must be confesséd 
that this juvenile idea detracts 
from the dramatic interest, for 
half our sympathy and interest is 
owing to the unfair treatment 
of a gallant old gentleman. Mr. 
Webster is full of unction and at 
his best in the screen scene, his 
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chuckling over Joseph’s situation 
being racy to a degree, and a 
capital specimen of senile enjoy- 
ment. But this admirable actor 
it were vain to praise, for there is 
colour and solidity in all he 
does. As for Mr. Chippendale, he 
is the best ‘ testy old man’ of his 
day ; that admirable gnarled face, 
the choleric expression, the very 
way in which the oldfashioned 
coat sits upon his shoulders, the 
husky voice, all is admirable. We 
almost prefer his Sir Antony to 
his Sir Peter. There is no more 
finished, more thorough, more en- 
tertaining actor on the stage than 
this valued member of the Hay- 
market corps; he has the true 
histrionic face. His excellent 
wife made infinitely more of Mrs. 
Candour than Miss Oliver did, 
who dealt with the part in a 
strangely artificial style, imparting 
to her voice a curious ‘singing’ 
tone, which took away the genuine- 
ness of the character. Mrs. Chip- 
pendale, though a little boisterous, 
gave a hearty vigour to her scan- 
dalous gossip, which was dealt 
out with a downright raciness 
befitting the subject. Mr. Ken- 
dall’s Charles Surface was gentle- 
manly and refined, though it 
might have been freer; Mr. Cow- 
per’s more staid and elaborate; 
while Mr. Neville had a certain 
robustness and spirit which was 
in keeping. It is always pleasant 
to see Mr. James in a comedy 
part, and he is generally contented 
with one of the most modest 
dimensions, which he yet elaborates 
with all the pains in the world. 

Thus much for this admirable 
comedy. What with the ‘ Rivals’ 
at the Charing Cross and the 
‘School for Scandal’ at two other 
theatres, Sheridan’s two plays will 
have been performed nearly five 
hundred times within a single 
year! Sheridan is certainly in 
the ascendant. 
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THE BOAT RACE AND THE SPORTS. 


HE effects of athletics and train- 
ing have been of late so fully 
discussed, both from the medical 
and moral points of view, that little 
remains to be said about them, 
and it is gratifying to see that in 
spite of the severe criticism that 
muscular Christianity has received, 
the interest taken in such contests 
as the boat race is ever increasing. 
A popular novelist has vainly tried 
to make us believe that running 
and rowing tend to brutalise the 
moral qualities of their profes- 
sors; and Dr. Morgan has met 
the charge that the severe training 
necessary to row in the boat race 
must be prejudicial to health, by 
the simplest possible refutation— 
the testimony of the old oarsmen 
themselves. In spite of Mr. Skey, 
they protest that they are in good 
health and strength, and decline 
to believe that they have by train- 
ing laid the seeds of fatal disease. 
Prominent athletes at the univer- 
sities generally take good degrees, 
as might be expected ; for, to be- 
come a good oar or a good runner 
generally indicates the possession 
of quite as much intelligence as the 
average of our kind are gifted 
with. 

A very few years ago, the whole 
number of spectators at the Uni- 
versity boat race was only equal, 
perhaps, to the crowd that thronged 
Hammersmith Bridge on the last 
29th of March, and until 1867 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback 
were in the habit of accompanying 
the boats for the greater part of 
the course without much incon- 
venience either to themselves or 
to spectators on foot; while now 
the whole river bank from Putney 
to Mortlake is thronged with such 
a dense mass of people that pro- 
gression even on foot is a matter 


requiring the exercise of much 
patience and good-nature. Of 
course only a very small proportion 
of those who go annually to see 
the race take an active interest in 
rowing, or understand anything 
about it; ladies go either for the 
picnic, or in obedience to the dic- 
tates of fashion ; the rough hasan 
object of his own, and engages with 
the greatest relish in the disgrace- 
ful crush and scrimmage which 
lasts for an hour or so at Hammer- 
smith and Barnes, and the rowing 
man finds to his chagrin that he 
is able to catch but a passing 
glimpse of the most popular con- 
test of the year. In fact the crowd 
becomes year by year more ‘rowdy;’ 
and we see in the near future a 
possible necessity of removing the 
locale of the race to some place 
not so easily accessible to the 
masses. Numerous accidents must 
happen, and do happen, but they 
seldom get into the daily papers. 
To the publicity given by the press 
to the training and practice of the 
crews we ascribe this excessive and 
inconvenient popularity, and it is 
to be hoped that the summer re- 
gattas will remain in their present 
agreeable obscurity, so far as the 
public at large is concerned. 

The Cambridge crew made their 
appearance at Putney this year 
earlier than usual, having nearly 
three weeks’ practice before the 
race, instead of the fortnight that 
they usually row on the Thames. 
Added to the prestige of last year’s 
victory, they came up to town 
with the reputation of being a 
very strong lot of men, and already 
in good form and condition in 
spite of the numerous changes and 
the apparent difficulty of settling 
the crew before leaving Cambridge. 
However, their first row was by 
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no means satisfactory, the dif- 
ference between the still water of 
the Cam and the lively tidal water 
at Putney puzzling the men at 
first, and having a bad effect upon 
their style; while the Oxford crew 
suffered less from this inconve- 
nience, the water on which they 
practise being more lively than at 
Cambridge. Therefore the style 
of the Light Blues was criticised 
unfavourably when compared with 
that of their opponents (who ar- 
rived at Putney three days after- 
wards), although they had un- 
deniable power, and made their 
boat travel fast through the water ; 
which, after all, is the object of row- 
ing. They had three of the winning 
crew of last year in their boat— 
Close, Robinson, and Read; and 
Oxford had four—Knollys, Nichol- 
son, Mitchison, and Ornsby. Leslie, 
the Oxford stroke of last year, was 
unable to row, and Dowding had 
the highly-prized honour of taking 
his place; Rhodes, who rowed so 
splendidly at Henley Regatta, 
stroking the Cambridge boat. Mr. 
Chambers coached the latter, and 
Mr. Leslie the Dark Blues. 

The tactics of the Cambridge 
coach were to practise his men at 
a long, swinging stroke of about 
35 to the minute, and for this 
purpose the crew took steady rows 
of about two miles at a stretch, 
and made rapid improvement. 
Unfortunately, Hoskyns, their 
No. 2, met with an accident about 
a fortnight before the race; in- 
deed it was said that he had been 
‘hugged by a bear,’ and he was 
obliged to rest for a week. Next, 
Robinson, their No. 3, suffered so 
much from a severe cold that he 
was obliged to resign his seat in 
the boat, which was taken by 
Peabody, who had been towing for 
Hoskyns, and was thus lucky 
enough to be one of the winning 
crew of 1873. These changes so 
late in training are always pre- 


judicial to the chances of winning, 
and one result was that the crew 
were obliged to do more work in 
the last week than was good for 
them, and were rather overtrained 
on the day of the race. They 
rowed over the exact course only 
twice, on the 17th and 25th; and 
did the distance in 21 min. 15 sec. 
on the first occasion, and in 22 min. 
47 sec. on the second. 

The Oxford crew arrived at 
Putney on the 18th March, and 
their first row made a very favour- 
able impression. They were a 
more evenly-sized lot of men than 
their opponents, and seemed to 
row in better time and swing, 
and to ‘slide’ better than the 
Cambridge crew; but there was 
a suspicious loss of pace notice- 
able at the end of each stroke, 
and the capabilities of one or two 
of them to row such a severe 
course were questioned by those 
wise in such matters. They did 
harder work in practice than their 
opponents, and their stroke was 
considerably quicker. They rowed 
over the whole course three times, 
on the 14th, 19th, and 22nd, and 
although their best time, 22 min. 
40 sec., was slower than the best 
Cambridge time, their friends ac- 
counted for the difference by the 
less favourable conditions of wind 
and tide. 

In spite of the cold and windy 
weather of the first week, crowds 
of people came to see the practice 
of the boats, and to try to find 
out which was going to win. Ac- 
cording to custom, scratch crews, 
composed of old ’Varsity oars and 
men from the London and King- 
ston Rowing Clubs, rowed short 
races with the contending boats 
on several occasions, and one crew, 
with the formidable Gulston as 
stroke, raced both on the same 
day, with nearly the same result 
in each case; and from this trial 
it appeared that the struggle 
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might be expected to be a very 
close one. On the 27th, how- 
ever, Cambridge covered half a 
mile in three seconds less than 
Oxford, rowing a slower stroke 
than the latter; and if this was 
a genuine test of their capabilities, 
Cambridge was certain to win, as 
the fatigue caused by rowing the 
faster stroke would be fatal to 
Oxford after two or three miles of 
the course. 

On Saturday morning a dense 
fog hung over London, and many 
were the fears expressed that the 
day would prove an unfavourable 
one, but fortunately about noon 
the sun shone out bravely, and 
the weather was as fine and clear 
and warm as in June; indeed the 
finest day for a’Varsity race that 
we remember. From an early 
hour every line of approach, by 
road, rail, or river, was thronged 
with people intent on getting a 
good position at one or other of 
the favourite points of view, and 
the numbers who fringed the bank 
of the river were unprecedented. 
By the arrangements of the Thames 
Conservancy, all vessels between 
Putney and Mortlake were di- 
rected to take up moorings at 
certain indicated parts of the 
river, and so numerous were the 
barges, steamers, and other craft, 
that the race was rowed over a 
course bounded almost from start 
to finish by two lines of craft of 
every description. 

The names and weights of the 
crews were : 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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- James B. Close, First Trinity 
. E. Hoskyns, Jesus... 
J. E. Peabody, First Trinity 
W. Lecky-Browne, Jesus .. 
T. S. Turnbull, Trinity Hall 
C. S. Read, First,Trinity .. 
C. W. Benson, Third Trinity 
H. E. Rhodes, Jesus (stroke) 
C. H. Candy, Caius (coxswain) 
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OxFrorp. 


. C. C. Knollys, Magdalen 

. J. B. Little, Christ Church 
3. M. G. Farrer, Brasenose 

. A. W. Nicholson, Magdalen 

. R. S. Mitchison, Pembroke 


5. W. E. Sherwood, Christ Church 11 
* : 
F. 


1 
A. Ornsby, Lincoln » a 
T. Dowding, St. John’s (str.) 11 0 
G, E. Frewer, St. John’s (cox.) 7 10 

The Oxford boat was the first 
to put off, and they paddled down 
to their station, where they were 
soon followed by Cambridge, and 
after very little delay, they were 
started at 2h. 32m. p.m., Oxford 
having, as usual, won the toss 
for the station. Rhodes started 
at 38 to the minute, but dropped 
almost immediately to the steady 
swing of 36 that they had rowed 
all through practice, and in spite 
of the 39 to the minute that 
Dowding ‘piled on,’ the nose of 
the Cambridge boat at once showed 
in front. At the Point they were 
a third of their length to the good, 
but in making the shoot to the 
Soapworks a little was lost by 
bad steering. At Hammersmith 
Bridge they led by three-quarters 
of a length, and half a mile higher 
up they were clear. Dowding 
spurted hard at Chiswick Eyot, 
and drew his boat up to the stern 
of his opponent at the church, but 
he was unable to get any nearer, 
and the Light Blues again drew 
away. At Barnes Bridge they led 
by two lengths, and won by three 
lengths and a quarter, finishing 
with a spurt of 39 to the minute, 
as if to show that the race had 
been mere child’s-play to them. 
They won very easily indeed, and 
never were headed from start to 
finish. 

The time of the race, 19 min. 
35 sec., the fastest on record, must 
be accounted for by the sliding 
seats. The Cambridge crew were 
not above the average, for al- 
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though strong and heavy, they 
were rather rough in style, and 
even until the day of the race 
were not so taking to the un- 
initiated eye as Oxford. Rhodes 
had orders to make a waiting 
race of it, or they could have won 
by a good deal more. The Oxford 
crew were not nearly so powerful 
as their opponents; they rowed 
with oars rather smaller in blade, 
and hardly seemed to use their 
slides so well, but we think they 
may ascribe their defeat more to 
the superior weight and strength 
of their opponents than to any- 
thing else. However, one crew 
must win, and Oxford has no 
cause to blush for her defeat, for 
her representatives rowed a most 
plucky and determined race, and 
were beaten by better men. The 
Cambridge crew averaged 5 Ibs. a 
man heavier, and weight and 
strength tell more over a long 
course than a slight superiority 
of style. 

The weather on Monday, 31st 
March, exhibited a painful con- 
trast to the glorious spring day 
with which the boat-race crowds 
were favoured on Saturday. A 
steady drizzle set in about mid- 
day, and continued without cessa- 
tion until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the wet and mud 
detracted greatly from the enjoy- 
ment of the numerous spectators 
of the sports at Lillie Bridge. 
The ground of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Club has never been cele- 
brated for picturesqueness, and 
on such a day as this, it is one of 
the most dismal places in London ; 
but so great and genuine is the 
interest felt in these competitions, 
that no weather, however unfavour- 
able, would keep away the enthu- 
siastic crowd of ’Varsity men and 
their friends who annually wit- 
ness them. So far as sport goes, 
the ‘grinds’ are far preferable 
to the boat race; the crowd is 


The Boat Race and the Sports. 


not great enough to prevent any 
one from seeing to his heart’s 
content, and although one or two 
of the competitions are somewhat 
uninteresting, the excitement 
called forth by the long races 
makes ample amends. Added to 
this, most of the spectators have 
some knowledge of the previous 
performances of the competitors 
at the sports which are held 
shortly before at each University, 
and by the results of which their 
representatives are chosen ; and, as 
happened on this occasion, there 
are generally certain ‘ knotty prob- 
lems,’ the solution of which is 
watched with the greatest in- 
terest. 

At the preliminary competition 
held at Oxford, the running of 
Smith-Dorrien,Sandford, and Urm- 
son, and the hammer-throwing of 
Browne, seemed to give the Dark 
Blues an overwhelming superiority 
—they having besides first-rate 
men for both jumps; and it was 
generally thought that Cambridge 
would have hard work to win more 
than two events. ‘ Times,’ ‘jumps,’ 
‘throws’ and ‘ puts,’ however, im- 
prove so much every year, and 
with such an apparent regularity, 
that the habitués of the running- 
path reserved their opinion until 
the conclusion of the Cambridge 
sports ; and their caution was jus- 
tified, for the Light Blues had the 
advantage on paper in. six out of 
the nine ‘events;’ but from the 
fact of their path being rather 
faster and the weather more favour- 
able than that enjoyed by their 
opponents, an extremely close com- 
petition was expected. 

The sports opened with the 
hammer-throwing, which, with the 
exception of putting the shot, is 
perhaps the least interesting ath- 
letic contest of the meeting. A 
certain amount of amusement is, 
however, derived, especially by the 
ladies, from the occasionally eccen- 
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tric throws of the competitors, and 
the peculiar roundabout motion 
necessary to obtain sufficient im- 
petus to hurl a heavy hammer of 
sixteen pounds. The Cambridge 
men, Paterson and Pelham, towered 
above their smaller opponents, 
Browne and Todd, and, so far as 
the mere appearance of strength 
went, they ought to have won 
easily. However, every one of 
Browne’s throws was better than 
any of the others. He threw five 
times; the shortest being 117 ft. 
4 in., and the longest, 122 ft. 
6 in.; thus beating his Oxford 
throw of 122 ft. 4in., and having 
the highly-prized honour of making 
the ‘ longest on record.’ 

The next event, the hundred 
yards race, was attended with a 
certain amount of ill luck for the 
Light Blues. Their best man, 
Philpot, the hero of last year’s 
quarter of a mile race, unfortu- 
nately broke down, after having 
won this event at Cambridge while 
running in a handicap; and Wil- 
son, last year’s winner, was named 
on the card with Davies, the 
champion of the long jump, to do 
battle with Urmson and Ottaway 
for Oxford. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, however, Philpot eventually 
ran. Of the Oxford men, Urmson 
was supposed by many to have 
won this race in 1871, after a close 
finish with Wilson; but last year 
he was unable to compete for his 
University, having broken down in 
training. He is not a good starter ; 
and in this race Ottaway and 
Davies got away with a long lead 
of four yards. Urmson, however, 
was level with them at seventy 
yards, and, after a splendid struggle 
on the part of Davies, won by two 
yards. The time was given as 10} 
seconds; very fast, considering 
the ground. 

Both these events had been con- 
sidered certain to be won by the 
Dark Blues; and equally safe was 


thought the high jump for Cam- 
bridge. Their representative, Gur- 
ney, had jumped 5 ft. 9 in.; and 
their second string, Prior, had 
cleared 5 ft. 6 in., the same height 
at which Graham and Woods, the 
Oxford men, had tied. Gurney 
won at 5 ft. 6 in. on this occasion ; 
the Oxonian, Woods, being unable 
to do more than 5 ft. 5 in., al- 
though it is only fair to mention 
that at his fourth essay he had a 
bad fall, which must have affected 
his jumping. Strangely enough, 
in this event last year, Graham 
slipped up and sprained his wrist so 
severely that he was unable to 
jump afterwards. 

Great interest was felt in the 
mile, one of the ‘ knotty problems’ 
for solution. Gunton had won pretty 
easily at Cambridge in 4 min. 343 
sec.; and Smith-Dorrien at Oxford, 
in 4 min. 31} sec., with Sandford 
and Bush close up, and Benson, 
who has never recovered from his 
break-down of last year, fourth. 
Smith-Dorrien, however, was re- 
served to run in the three miles; 
and the Oxonians felt the utmost 
confidence in Sandford. Their 
opponents were equally certain 
that Gunton would be equal to the 
occasion, although, from the time, 
the chances seemed to be in favour 
of Oxford. Evans and Pelham 
also ran for Cambridge. Gunton 
led at the start, and made the 
pace very fast, but evidently not 
so fast as the Oxford men wished, 
for Bush took the lead and made 
the running until half the dis- 
tance had been covered. Then 
the two Cambridge men, Gunton 
and Evans, again went to the front, 
with Sandford close up, and Ben- 
son last, Pelham being already 
out of it. They were all close to- 
gether at the beginning of the last 
lap, when the pace became tre- 
mendous; and about 250 yards 
from home, Benson made a great 
effort to get on level terms with 
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the leaders. - However, they were 
too much for him, and on turning 
the corner into the straight run in 
home, he was beaten, and the race 
lay between Gunton and Sandford. 
The former had the foot of Sand- 
ford all the way, and won by about 
eight yards, in the splendid time 
of 4 min. 28} sec., the fastest, we 
believe, on record. Evans was 
third. 

This success was received with 
great cheering by the Cantabs; and 
the next event, the broad jump, 
was another certainty for them, 
through Davies, the best man at 
this sport that has ever appeared 
in public. Owing, however, to the 
slippery state of the grass, he only 
cleared 21 ft. 3 in., beating the 
Oxford man, Nash, by nearly a foot. 

The quarter mile is always a 
favourite race, having the advan- 
tage of being run at a very fast 
pace all the way, and also lasting 
long enough to give spectators a 
better view of the competitors than 
the hundred. For Oxford, were 
Urmson and Snow; and for Cam- 
bridge, Brodie and Templer; the 
latter the winner of the Cambridge 
quarter, and thought good enough 
to win this, even if Cambridge did 
not succeed in running first and 
second. The running was cut out 
by Snow, Urmson lying last, and 
the Cambridge men running close 
together between them, and Tem- 
pler being evidently disappointed 
at both corners. On turning into 
the straight, Urmson came through 
his men and running as fast as ever 
to the finish, cut them all down 
and won by eight yards; Snow 
second, and Templer, to the great 
astonishment of his friends, being 
at least twelve yards from the 
winner. Thetime was fast, 51?sec., 
but Urmson won easily, and the 
Cambridge men ran with bad 
judgment. 

Each University had now won 
three events, and each had suffered 


a disappointment. Of the three to 
come, Cambridge was expected to 
win the ‘shot,’ as Littleton, their 
representative, had‘ put’ 36 ft. 8in., 
considerably farther than Browne, 
the best man for Oxford. As in the 
hammer - throwing, the Cantabs, 
Littleton and Winthrop, were im- 
mensely bigger men than Browne 
and Hodges; but again were the 
Light Blues disappointed, for Lit- 
tleton could ‘ put’ no farther than 
34 ft. lin., and Browne scored his 
second win with a ‘ put’ of 35 ft. 
2 in., which was excellent, con- 
sidering the wet state of the grass. 
The hurdle race, which was won 
by Upcher for Oxford, was the fifth 
win scored by the Dark Blues, thus 
deciding the result of the sports; 
and great was the cheering when 
their men were seen finishing first 
and second. The Cambridge men 
were Davies and Beauchamp: but 
probably the former had had some- 
thing taken out of him by his ex- 
ertions in the hundred and the 
long jump, and the Oxonians won 
somewhat easily. Garnier, whowon 
last year, got off badly, and also 
touched one of his hurdles, as in 
the race at Oxford, and Upcher 
won by a bare foot in 17} sec. 
The last event of the day was 
the three mile race. This was 
considered, justly, to be a match 
between Smith-Dorrien and Somer- 
ville, the latter of whom had won 
easily at Cambridge in 15 min. 
482 sec., and the former, besides 
his fine performance in the Oxford 
mile, had won the three-mile race 
in 15min.59sec. The other com- 
petitors were never in it, for in the 
second lap the race was reduced to 
a match between Smith-Dorrien 
and Somerville. The latter made 
the running, but was passed no 
less than eight times by the Oxo- 
nian, whose style is much freer 
and more ‘ raking’ than his oppo- 
nent’s. Each time that he was 
passed, Somerville spurted and in 
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a few strides was again leading, 
never by more than two or three 
yards, until at a quarter of a mile 
from home, Smith-Dorrien raced 
past his man and led him by a 
gradually increasing distance to 
the far corner of the ground, where 
Somerville, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to get up to him, collapsed, and 
left the other tofinish as he pleased. 
The race was run with the greatest 
pluck by both men, but Somerville 
was never able to shake off his 
man, and was completely run out 
at the finish. The excitement was 
almost as great as in this race last 
year, when Benson made a dead 
heat with Hawtrey on the post, and 
the spectators broke into the ground 
when Somerville gave way, and 
gave the winner a perfect ovation. 
The time was 15 min. 18 sec. 

So the sports were over and 
Oxford had scored six wins to 
three. They were most interesting 
throughout and capitally con- 
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tested, and the times, considering 
the state of the path, remarkably 
good, especially the mile and three 
miles. Cannot the University men 
consent to a slight alteration in 
their programme, and substitute a 
walking race for the shot-putting, 
which savours more of gymnastics 
than of what is generally under- 
stood as ‘athletic sports? They 
have such a competition in their 
sports at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, although walking is not 
much cultivated at either Univer- 
sity, probably in consequence of 
not being included in the Inter- 
University programme. We quite 
expect to see such an alteration 
soon. 

In conclusion, we may remark 
that Oxford has won the boat race 
sixteen times and Cambridge four- 
teen; the sports have resulted in 
favour of Oxford four times and 
Cambridge six. 





SUMMER EVES. 


Y MIND is full of memories to-day 
That have the music of old nursery rhymes. 
While Kate and Totty here have been at play, 


Have I been in a trance of other times — 

Of summer eves that slid by, one by one, 
Like angels passing to another land, 

But they have left their joys, though they are gone, 
And lift the curtain with a gentle hand. 


It was a summer eve when Arthur came 
And spoke the things that I may not forget ; 
The poppies then, as now, were all aflame, 
And there was sweetness with the mignonette. 
That night a new moon sailed, and spoke of truth 
That should encircle all our years below : 
Our love, like to the moon, was in its youth, 
And there was hope in its faint, tender glow. 


A sum ner eve, again he came to-me, 
And I was joyous, who had been forlorn ; 
We sat together by the apple-tree, 
And ere he left we knew our marriage morn. 
That night a half-moon lit the moving length 
Of forest trees ; and our love, like the moon, 
Had more of gentle light and passion’s strength, 
And it would come to sweeter fairness soon. 


The summer eves fell into summer days, 
And each bright day new happiness was born, 
Till we went by the quiet village ways 
To Abbey Church, and it was marriage morn. 
That night the full moon rose with glorious shine, 
And showed the garden treasures at our feet ; 
And our love, like the moon, was full and fine, 
And our divine felicity complete. 


Guy ROSLYN. 
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‘NO INTENTIONS, 


By Frorexce Marryat, Auruor or ‘ Love’s Coyrtict,’ ‘ VERONIQUE,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER III. 


T is on a glorious July after- 
noon that Colonel Mordaunt 
brings his wife to Fen Court. 
There is no railway station within 
ten miles of Priestley, but an open 
carriage meets them on arrival at 
the nearest town, and as they roll 
homewards through long country 
lanes, bordered with hedges in 
which the bramble flower and the 
woodbine have joined issue to pull 
the wild roses and the purple 
nightshade to the ground, Irene 
experiences a sense of silent calm 
which makes her believe that she 
has at last breasted successfully 
the billows of life, and emerged 
thence with the greatest good this 
world affords us in her hand— 
contentment! They have had a 
long and tedious journey from 
Weymouth; the sun has been 
inconveniently warm, and the 
railway carriages filled with dust, 
and even good-natured people 
might be excused from feeling a 
little peevish or impatient by the 
close of day ; but Irene and Colonel 
Mordaunt seem admirably fitted 
to get on together. She is all 
gentle acquiescence to anything 
he may propose (gratitude and 
indifference being the principal 
ingredients in submission), and 
he is devoted to his young wife, 
and has spent his time hitherto in 
anticipating her wishes, but in a 
manner so unobtrusive as to have 
rendered even the honeymoon 
agreeable to her. For, whatever 
may be the general opinion to the 
contrary, the honeymoon is not 
always the happiest part of 
married life ; indeed there are few 
instances of it in which both 
husband and wife are not secretly 


pleased when it is drawing to a 
close. Brides who are worshipped 
as divinities during the first week 
are apt to become ezxigeantes 
during the last three, and bride- 
grooms are sometimes forced to 
confess the melancholy truth that 
‘the full soul loatheth the honey- 
comb.’ I have known a seven 
days’ wife cry all the afternoon 
because her husband went to 
sleep on the sofa; and a freshly- 
made Benedict plead law, sickness, 
business, anything, in order to 
procure a run up to town during 
the fatal moon, and a few hours’ 
cessation from the continuous 
tax laid on his patience, gallantry, 
and- temper. Many a married 
life that has ended in misery 
might have flowed on evenly 
enough had it not been for the 
injury done to a woman’s character 
during that month of blandish- 
ments and folly. It requires a 
strong mind to accept at their 
true worth all the nonsense a 
man talks and all the foolish 
actions of which he is guilty 
during those first rapturous mo- 
ments of possession—and women, 
as a rule, are not strong-minded. 
All the hyperbole of passion, 
which until then they have only 
heard in furtive lovers’ whispers, 
is now poured out boldly at their 
feet, and the geese imagine it to 
be a specimen or a promise of 
what their future life shall be. A 
fortnight sees the ardour cooled ; 
in a month it has evaporated, and 
thenceforth they are judged, not 
as goddesses, but women. How 
few stand the test and can step 
down gracefully from the pedestal 
on which they have been unna- 
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turally exalted to the level of 
their husbands’ hearts, let the 
lives of our married acquaintances 
answer for us. But whether it 
would prevent the final issue or 
not, it is nevertheless true that 
the happiness of many a man and 
woman would not come so quickly 
to a close, were the latter treated 
with a little more discretion 
during the honeymoon. As hus- 
bands intend to go on so should 
they begin. A woman is a sus- 
picious animal; her experience 
is small, her views are narrow, her 
range of sight limited; and more 
men have been whined and teased 
and irritated out of their love 
than stormed out of it. There is 
no more miserable mistake in life 
than to attempt to warm up a 
fading passion: réchauffés are 
never worth much, but this style 
of réchauffé pays the worst of all. 
If wives would be reasonable, they 
will take all that is offered them; 
but never stoop to extract an 
unwilling avowal of affection, 
which will burn none the brighter 
for being dragged to the light of 
day. A little happy indifference 
is the best possible medicine for a 
drooping love ; and the injunction 
to ‘leave them alone and they’ll 
come home,’ holds as good with 
men as with the flock of Bo-peep. 
Irene Mordaunt bids fair to keep 
her husband’s devotion in a 
healthy condition by this means. 
Her manner towards him is as 
sweet and gentle as it can be, but 
it naturally possesses no ardour; 
and this want of passion on her 
part is just sufficient to keep his 
middle-aged flame burning very 
brightly, without giving him any 
anxiety on account of hers. 

He would have preferred, like 
other men, to make a fool of him- 
self during the honeymoon (and 
the adage that ‘there is no fool 
like an old fool’ holds truer in 
love than any other feeling), but 


something in Irene’s quiet and 
sensible manner has forbidden it, 
and compelled him to treat her as 
if they had been married for 
several years. And yet she is not 
cold to him—she does not repulse 
his attentions nor refuse to ac- 
knowledge them ; on the contrary, 
as they commence their drive to 
Priestley, and he wraps a shawl 
about her feet, and makes her put 
them upon the opposite seat, the 
smile with which she thanks him 
would be sufficient to put a 
younger man ‘ off his head.’ 

‘ How beautiful the country is!’ 
she says, as they pass fields of 
clean-shorn sheep, and _ rosy 
children bobbing curtseys by the 
cottage gates, and waggons of late- 
gathered hay breathing ‘ odours of 
Araby’ as they crawl by; ‘how 
sweet and clean everything looks 
and smells. Philip, I long to see 
the garden; I am so fond of 
flowers. Do you remember the 
lovely bouquets you used to send 
me in Brussels ?” 

‘ Perfectly, my darling’ (Colonel 
Mordaunt seldom calls his wife 
anything but ‘darling,’ and the 
word has ceased to grate on her 
ears as it did at first, recalling the 
lost voice that spoke it once); 
‘and how you used to turn your 
nose up at my humble offerings.’ 

‘I never told you so, Philip; 

that must be an invention of your 
own.’ 
‘Perhaps I divined it, Irene; 
for my eyes were very keen for 
anything that concerned you in 
those days.’ 

‘Well, it was very wicked of 
me, then, and I promise that I 
won’t turn up my nose at the first 
bouquet you give me from Fen 
Court.’ 

‘You shall have a beauty the 
very first thing in the morning. I 
hope the garden will be in good 
order—I have given sufficient di- 
rections on the subject.’ 
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‘Doesn’t Isabella care for 
flowers ?” 

‘Not much, I think. She is a 
strange creature in some of her 
ways. I sometimes wonder, dar- 
ling, how you and she will get on 
with one another.’ 

‘Why, admirably, of course—I 
mean to get on with her.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt turns round 
and gazes at his wife adoringly. 

‘You are too good!’ he says; 
‘Oh, Irene! if I don’t make you 
happy, may God’s judgment P 

‘Hush! hush!’ she interrupts 
him quickly, ‘ pray don’t say that, 
you make me feel so small.’ 

But see how much less than a 
woman she would have been not 
to care for him, who had taken 
her to his arms, despite his know- 
ledge of her outraged affections, 
and treated her as though she had 
flown to them of her own accord. 
She does not love him, this gallant 
gentleman who almost worships 
her, but she is very grateful and 
almost happy, and bids fair to 
make a model wife and mistress. 
As the carriage reaches the en- 
trance to Fen Court, and'‘rolls up 
the broad drive through the 
shrubbery, she becomes quite ex- 
cited in her admiration. 

‘Is this owrs—really ?’ she ex- 
exclaims, inquiringly. 

‘It is yours, my own darling, 
every inch of it!’ replies her 
husband. 

‘Oh! Philip!’ and in her delight 
and surprise she turns and kisses 
him, for the first time of her own 
accord. 

Colonel Mordaunt flushes up to 
his eyes with gratification, and 
this trifling episode has the power 
to dispel much of the nervousness 
with which he has looked forward 
to introducing his wife to Fen 
Court. 

‘Here we are, at last!’ he ex- 
claims, as the carriage stops before 
the bold porch, and a couple of 












menservants appear upon the 
doorstep. ‘Jump down, my dar- 
ling ; Isabella is sure to be waiting 
for you, and you must be tired to 
death with this long drive.’ 

‘IT am not at all tired,’ is her 
rejoinder; ‘and I mean to see 
every bit of the garden before I 
go to bed to-night.’ 

Miss Mordaunt is waiting for 
them in the hall. 

‘Oh my dear Mrs. Mordaunt! 
I came—I thought, perhaps—I 
didn't know ——’ 

‘Did you not expect us s0 
soon? replies Irene, stooping to 
kiss her sister-in-law. ‘I think 
we have come rather quickly.’ 

* Quickly !’ echoes Colonel Mor- 
daunt, who is close upon her 
heels ; ‘ why, we have been hours 
on the road. What time have you 
ordered dinner, Isabella ?’ 

* At seven—at least I believe at 
seven—but if you would rather 
not F 

‘The sooner the better,’ says 
her brother; ‘seven will do ad- 
mirably. And now, if you will 
take Irene up to her bedroom and 
help her off with her things, I 
think she will be obliged to you. 
You won’t dress to-night, darling ?” 

‘Oh, no! Philip; only take the 
dust off. What a wide staircase, 
and such pretty carpets! Oh! is 
this my room? it is beautiful. 
How nice and fresh it looks. And 
blue, too! I wonder who chose 
blue? it is my favourite colour.’ 

‘It was my brother who ordered 
it to be refurnished with this 
colour. Can I help you off with 
your bonnet, Mrs. Mordaunt? or 
perhaps—if you had rather be 
alone—if I had better go——’ 

‘Oh, no! don’t go! I shall be 
ready directly. But why do you 
not call me by my Christian name ? 
Surely we are not to be “ Miss” 
and “ Mrs.” to one another!’ 

‘If you wish it—of course—but 
I shouldn’t have thought——’ 
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Miss Mordaunt’s deprecating man- 
ner is already casting a chill over 
Irene’s coming home. 

‘Since we are to be sisters, I 
think it should be so,’ she answers, 
with a glance of scrutiny at her 
companion; but she is not so 
eager in her manner of addressing 
her again, and it is a relief to 
hear her husband’s voice asking 
for admittance. 

‘ Have you everything you want 
—are you quite comfortable? 
Isabella, where is Mrs. Quekett? 
I thought she would be here to 
welcome Irene to Fen Court.’ 

Miss Mordaunt telegraphs a look 
of meaning to her brother—it is 
very slight, but Irene catches it, 
and feels immediately that there 
is something to be concealed. 

‘Who is Mrs. Quekett? she 
demands abruptly, looking from 
one to the other. 

‘The housekeeper 
mences Miss Mordaunt. 

‘Well, hardly a housekeeper, 
Isabella, although she certainly 
does keep house for us,’ interrupts 
her brother. 

‘She does keep house for you, 
and yet she is not your house- 
keeper,’ says Irene, merrily; ‘she 
must be an anomaly, this Mrs. 
Quekett. Pray is she young or 
old, fat or thin, wise or foolish ? 
though, after what you have just 
said, Philip, I should not be at all 
surprised to hear she is all of 
them put together.’ 

‘You are a saucy girl, and 
don’t deserve an answer; but when 
you come to know her, you will 
acknowledge that Mrs. Quekett is 
a very wonderful woman, and can 
be almost anything she chooses. 
When I said she was hardly a 
housekeeper, I meant she was 
superior to the place. But she 
lived for many years with my 
father in that capacity, and has 
always had a home with me since 
his death. You will find her a 
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great help to you, darling, for I’m 
sure you cannot know much about 
housekeeping; and I hope you 
will get on very well together.’ 

‘There is no doubt of it; I 
always get on well with servants; 
that is, if they keep their places. 
But with regard to housekeeping, 
Philip, I intend to agreeably sur- 
prise you. I know much more 
than you imagine, and mean to 
make myself perfect. I ulways 
thought I should like to have a 
large house like this to look after, 
and to keep in spick-span order. 
I like pretty things, but the ro- 
mance of untidyness never held 
any charms for me. I was cut 
out for an old maid.’ 

‘It is lucky for me, darling, 
that we met before you had made 
up your mind unalterably upon 
that subject,’ says Colonel Mor- 
dannt, laughing, as he draws her 
arm within his own to lead her 
to the dining-room. ‘ But, how- 
ever good a manager you may be, 
Iam sure you. will find Mrs. 
Quekett an admirable assistant, to 
say the very least of it. She has 
been always used to manage the 
household affairs, and, were I you, 
I should leave them in her hands. 
Why should you trouble your 
head about such matters, when I 
can afford to keep some one to do 
it for you?’ 

‘Mrs. Quekett will have plenty 
to do, Philip. I did not mean 
that I should rise with the lark 
each morning to call the maids, or 
walk about in the trail of the 
broom and dust-pan, to see that 
they do their duty; but I’ve no 
opinion of a mistress who leaves 
her work to the servants. Have 
you?’ 

At these words Isabella again 
steals one of those furtive, mutual- 
understanding glances at Colonel 
Mordaunt, with an expression that 
rouses not only Irene’s curiosity, 
but her spirit, and she does not 
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wait for an answer to her ques- 
tion : 

‘ At all events, I mean to try and 
make myself equal to the position 
you have placed me in, Philip,’ 
she continues. 

‘ And you would be so, my dar- 
king, a thousand times over,’ he 
whispers, fondly, ‘even had I 
placed you on a throne.’ 


This conversation gives a brief 
insight to the state of mind in 
which Irene enters on the per- 
formance of her new duties. The 
glances which she intercepted be- 
tween her sister-in-law and her 
husband do not give her more 
than a moment’s uneasiness, whilst 
they strengthen her purpose of 
self-dependence. 

She misinterprets their mean- 
ing; she imagines they arose from 
their doubt of her capability to 
maintain her position as mistress 
ef Fen Court; and she becomes 
determined, in consequence, to 
prove that they are mistaken. 
From the hour she accepted 
Colonel Mordaunt’s proposal, and 
fixed her thoughts upon a future 
shared with him, Irene has ex- 
perienced more pleasure from the 
prospect of having the entire 
management of the household at 
Fen Court upon her hands than 
anything else. 

For, in order to fight success- 
fully with disappointment, or even 
to fight at all, we must have some 
definite employment. A man 
generally has a business or pro- 
fession to engross his loyal 
thoughts and shut the door in 
the face of all the rebel ones 
{though what a knack they have 
of peeping through the chinks!) ; 
with him the grinding necessity of 
making bread, either for himself 
or others, is paramount, and 
leaves little leisure for painful 
introspection. It is not that he 
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feels the less for being busy: it 
is that he has less time to feel. 
The female sex has in all ages, 
most undeservedly, gained credit 
for being the more constant of 
the two: but, though they mourn 
more explosively, their grief is 
neither so bitter nor so long.. A 
man and woman who love each 
other are irrevocably separated : 
what happens to them? He sel- 
dom speaks of his loss to any one ; 
if he does, it is in short, sharp 
sentences, that are dismissed as 
soon as possible: and he goes 
about his work as usual; worries 
his head over the ledger in his 
counting - house; strains every 
nerve to outwit the counsel for 
the other side; conducts three or 
four services a day, or sits up all 
night writing for the press. Every 
now and then, doubtless, a sad 
thought comes between him and 
his employment; he sees her, or 
hears of her, or the remembrance 
of something they have shared in 
the past smites him with sudden 
pain; but he puts it away: he 
must put it away, if he is to 
pursue the business which depends 
upen his brain, or hand, or skill. 
Where is the woman, meanwhile, 
who mourns him, poor wretch, as 
hopelessly (I have no wish to 
detract from the sex’s capability 
of loving) as only a woman can ? 
Sitting by the fire, most likely, 
if it is winter, or lying on her 
bed if it is summer, with a novel 
in her hand, or a piece of fancy 
work, and all her mind fixed upon 
her absent lover: ready and will- 
ing to talk over the cruelty of 
her disappointment with the first 
friend who calls: crying till she 
can hardly see out of her eyes: 
refusing to attend any party of 
pleasure (women think giving 
up balls and theatres and concerts 
an immense proof of constancy ; 
they don’t understand how the 
lightest laughter is often used to 
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conceal the heaviest hearts); even 
refusing to eat: sitting down, in 
fact, with her dead love in her lap, 
determined to nurse it and weep 
over it, and recall all she has 
lost with it, until she makes her- 
self first hysterical and then use- 
less, and lastly ill, and a worry 
to every one connected with her. 
Our friends die, and we bury them. 
Why can’t we bury the corpses of 
our dead hopes in the same way ? 
The regret we feel for those whom 
we have lost by death is sad 
enough and sharp enough, God 
knows, as it returns in the silent 
watches of the night, or even 
amidst the clamorous hurry of the 
day; but what would it not be 
were we to keep those still forms 
ever beside us, to prevent all hope 
of sorrow sinking into natural 
sleep? Yet that is what most 
women do with their blighted 
affections; and many of them ex- 
perience actual disappointment 
when they discover that Time 
has mercifully closed the wound, 
and they are ‘getting over it.’ 
They keep it open as long as 
they possibly can; they tear the 
bandage away which opportunity 
affords them; and when the healed 
spot is no longer capable of lacera- 
tion, they will sit down and begin 
to cry afresh over their own in- 
constancy. And, perhaps, when 
they have reached this epoch, the 
man is still experiencing those 
occasional sharp, cruel stabs of 
remembrance which are all the 
worse to bear because they come 
so seldom, and the flesh is unused 
to them. 

But if women were brought up 
to work like men (in other kind, 
perhaps, but with the same neces- 
sity), active employment, either of 
brain or hand, would place the 
sexes, in this matter, on a level ; 
and whilst much needless misery 
would be spared to the one, a 
large amount of comfort would 
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accrue to the other; for, of all 
persons with whom to shun inter- 
course in this life, give me the 
flabby thing which calls itself a 
woman who has had ‘ a disappoint- 
ment’—as though there were no 
disappointment in the world but 
that which springs from love 
turned sour with adversity, like 
small beer by thunder. 

Irene has never been a woman 
utterly without a purpose. In 
her early girlhood, and before she 
experienced any necessity to gam- 
ble with life for forgetfulness, she 
was accustomed to look upon each 
day in which she had done nothing 
as a day to be regretted. She 
used to read much at that time, 
not desultorily, but on a fixed 
plan; and she would allow no 
pleasure, however tempting, to lure 
her from her self-imposed task 
until it was accomplished. She 
took a very bright interest in 
politics; in the projects for im- 
proving the condition of the 
nation at large, and all new dis- 
coveries, whether in art, science, 
or nature ; attempted, also, as most 
able minds do, to put down her 
thoughts on all these things in 
writing, but’ was quite satisfied 
with the ample variety of mental 
food which ancient and modern 
literature placed before her, and 
never had the least desire to cram 
her own ideas down the throats of 
others. In fine, until the unfor- 
tunate moment arrived in which 
she met Eric Keir, Irene was a 
happy, helpful, matter - of - fact 
woman; and though the two 
blows which she received so close 
together did for awhile crush life’s 
purpose out of her and blur her 
vision of a noble and elevated 
future, it is all coming back to her 
now as she finds herself mistress 
of Fen Court, and the mists that 
obscured her duty are clearing 
away from before her eyes. To 
make her husband’s house what it 
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should be (and what Colonel Mor- 
daunt has already deplored, in her 
hearing, that it is not), one of the 
best -appointed and pleasantest 
houses in the county; to render 
herself an agreeable, favourite 
hostess; to be the ruler of his 
household, the friend of his ten- 
ants, and the benefactor of the 
poor who are dependent on hin— 
this is the path which she has 
chalked out for herself, and in 
which she is resolute to walk. 
Some women think it beneath 
them to make their husbands’ 
homes comfortable. They want 
to deliver lectures like Emily 
Faithfull, or write books like Mrs. 
Riddell, or compose songs like 
Elizabeth Philp, or play Juliet 
like Mrs. Scott Siddons; and if 
they are not permitted to labour 
through the medium of the stage, 
the platform, or the press, their 
mission is wrested from them : 
there is nothing more to live for. 
Irene Mordaunt knows better. 
She knows that if genius is not 
required to keep the machinery of 
a large establishment in working 
order, good sense is; and, however 
capable and far-seeing and prac- 
tical her head may be, it is none 
too much so for the worthy em- 
ployment of the large sums of 
money that must annually pass 
through her hands. She does not 
think the work beneath her; she 
feels like a queen entering upon 
her territory; and as her hus- 
band, when their dinner is ended, 
makes the tour with her of his 
possessions, she notes with a keen 
eye where improvement is most 
needed, and registers inward vows 
to be faithful to the trust com- 
mitted to her. The knowledge of 
her responsibility works on Irene 
like a charm: her spirits rise; 
her eyes become brighter, her 
pulses beat more healthfually, and 
she retires to rest full of expecta- 
tion for the coming morrow. Such 
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are some of the good effects of 
realising that there is work left in 
the world to do which no one can 
accomplish so well as ourselves. 
Had Irene remained at Laburnum 
Cottage with Mrs. Cavendish, she 
might have continued to be a love- 
sick maiden to this day; as it is, 
the task which she has undertaken 
with a sincere intention of fulfill- 
ing, will lift her, step by step, 
above the earth-stained troubles 
of the world, until she has reached 
the highest elevation her mortal 
nature is capable of attaining. 


She wakes in the morning, fresh 
as a flower, and active as a squirrel. 
She has not opened her eyes two 
seconds before she has thrown up 
the casement and is inhaling the 
sweetness of the noisette roses 
that cluster round it. The pure, 
cool country air is like a draught 
of life; the scented flowers are 
hanging, six and eight upon one 
stem; across the meadow comes 
the lowing of the cows as they 
return from the milking shed, and 
the bleating of the calves that 
welcome them; and underneath 
her are the gardeners, sharpening 
their scythes to mow the dewy 
lawn. The freshness, the sweet- 
ness, the simplicity, the peace of 
all around her, wake the deepest 
gratitude in Irene’s heart, and 
make the tears rise to her eyes. 
She is all anxiety to mingle again 
in the scenes that lie before her; 
to-retrace her footsteps of last 
right, and make sure that it was 
all reality; and before Colonel 
Mordaunt has realised that she 
has left him, she is up and dressed, 
and roaming over the wet grass 
and through the shrubberies and 
gardens, whence, at sound of the 
breakfast-bell, she reappears, with 
rose-tinted cheeks, damp boots, a 
draggled muslin dress, and her 
hands full of flowers. Her hus- 
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band, now looking one way and 
now the other, is on the door-step, 
anxiously awaiting her. 

‘My darling!’ he commences, 
reproachfully. 

‘Now, Philip, don’t scold! I 
know I’m a horrid object, but it 
won’t take me a minute to change. 
I’ve been all through the hot- 
houses and the kitchen gardens, 
and down the wilderness, and over 
the bridge by that piece of water ; 
and then I got into a field and 
found lots of mushrooms. (Do you 
like mushrooms? they’re in my 
skirt, under the flowers.) And I 
came back by the meadows you 
showed me last night, where the 
horses are, and—oh! I am so 
tired and so wet; but I haven’t 
enjoyed anything like it for 
months past.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt looks as 
though he were enjoying the 
recital as much as she has done 
the reality. 

‘I am so glad to hear it,’ he 
says, as he kisses her; ‘ but you 
can come in to. breakfast as you 
are, can you not?” 

‘What! with my hair half- 
way down my back, and my dress 
clinging to me like a wet flag? I 
should scarcely look dignified at 
the head of your table, Philip. 
Give me ten minutes’ grace, to set 
myself to rights. Good morning, 
Isabella. I have not a hand to 
offer you, but I have had such a 
delightful ramble.’ 

Then she turns to the servant 
in attendance. 

‘ Take these flowers, James, and 
place them on the sideboard; and 
bring up the breakfast. Have you 
been used to make the tea, Isa- 
bella? Will you be so good as to 
do so for one morning more, in 
consideration of the novelty of the 
situation? I will be in good time 
to-morrow, Philip; but I had no 
idea the place was half so lovely, 
and I ran on from one delight to 
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another, and could not tear myself 
away.’ 

She is mounting the staircase 
now, still attended by her hus- 
band; and Miss Mordaunt looks 
after her with unfeigned surprise. 
So young and strange—and yet so 
cool and at her ease! The woman 
who has spent all her life in fear, 
lest she should be saying or doing 
something wrong, cannot under- 
stand the confidence which is en- 
gendered by a knowledge of our 
own powers of pleasing. In an- 
other minute Irene is down again, 
her hair rearranged, and her dress 
exchanged for a wrapper of pale 
blue, which is wonderfully be- 
coming to her; and as her sister- 
in-law sees her smile, and hears 
her talk, and watches her do all 
the honours of the breakfast-table 
as though she had sat there for 
years, she marvels how so bright 
an apparition can ever have been 
persuaded to link her fortunes 
with those of Philip, and take up 
her residence at Fen Court. 

‘What are you going to do to- 
day, Philip?’ says Irene, as the 
meal draws to a conclusion. 

Colonel Mordaunt has already 
risen from table, and taken up his 
station on the hearthrug. 

‘ Well, that depends mostly on 
yourself, my darling. I have a 
great deal to do, of course, after 
two months’ absence, about the 
kennel and the farm; but I should 
hardly like to leave you alone so 
soon.’ 

‘ But I shall have Isabella, and 
plenty of employment. There are 
all my things to be unpacked ; and 
the new maid seems stupid; so I 
shall go and superintend her ; and 
I have the dinner to order, and the 
kitchen to inspect, and to make 
the acquaintance of Mrs. What’s- 
her-name.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt starts. 

‘Mrs. Quekett! Ah! true; I 
should like to introduce Mrs. 
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Quekett to you before I go out, 
Irene. She is such a very old 
servant of the family.’ 

‘ All right, dear. Ring the bell, 
and tell her to come up now. I 
am quite ready to see her.’ 

Again does Isabella raise depre- 
cating eyes to her brother’s face. 
Something, which the unsuspect- 
ing bride is sure to resent, must 
come to the surface before long, 
and, man-like, Colonel Mordaunt 
tries to throw the responsibility of 
the disclosure on to his sister’s 
shoulders. 

‘Oh !—ah !—yes ; to be sure! I 
suppose Mrs. Quekett will be able 
to see Irene now, Isabella ” 

The mere question throws Miss 
Mordaunt into a state of extra 
flurry. 

‘I don’t know, Philip—I know 
so little, you see. I am sure I 
cannot say. Perhaps you had 
better— but if Mrs. Mordaunt 
could wait—it is no use to ask me.’ 

‘ Is the old woman ill ?’ demands 
Irene. It is the only solution of 
the apparent mystery she can 
imagine. 

‘Bless you! no! as well as you 
are,’ says her husband, forgetting 
the inexpediency of the confession ; 
‘only used to rise late. She has 
had no mistress, you know, my 
darling, and you must make some 
excuses for her in consequence ; 
but—there, I hope to goodness you 
will get on well together, and have 
no quarrels or disagreements of 
any sort.’ 

‘Quarrels, Philip, with the 
servants!—you need have no fear 
of that. If Mrs. Quekett has not 
yet risen, I can easily give my 
orders for to-day to the cook: I 
suppose she is efficient and trust- 
worthy ?’ 

* Oh, yes; only, don’t you think 
that it would be better, just at 
first, you know, to leave things as 
they are, and let Quekett manage 
the dinners for you ? 
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‘No, Philip; I don’t. I think, 
were I to do so, that I should be 
very likely never to gain any 
proper authority amongst my ser- 
vants; and I should rather begin 
as I intend to go on. I see you 
have not much faith in my house- 
keeping,’ she continues, gaily; 
‘ but you have never had an oppor- 
tunity of judging my powers. 
Wait till this evening. What time 
shall we dine?’ 

‘When you choose, my darling; 
but seven has been the usual hour. 
I think, Isabella,’ turning to his 
sister, ‘ that, as Irene says, it will 
be better for her to give her dinner 
orders this morning to the cook: 
what do you say? 

*O, don’t ask me, Philip; it 
must be just as you please: only, 
what will Quekett think ? 

‘You can explain the matter to 
her, surely; and by to-morrow 
she will be acquainted with Irene. 
Perhaps she had better not see 
her till I return. I will come back 
to lunch.’ 

‘What a fuss about nothing!’ 
says Irene, laughing. ‘My dear 
Philip, one would think I had 
never had the management of any 
servants before. I see how it is— 
the old housekeeper is jealous of 
my coming, and you are afraid 
she may let me see it. Well, then, 
have no fears; I will talk her out 
of her jealousy, and we shall be 
the best of friends by the time you 
return.’ 

‘Who could resist you?’ re- 
plies the enamoured Colonel, as he 
embraces his wife, and leaves the 
room. 

‘Now, the very first thing I 
want to see, Isabella,’ says Irene, 
rising from her chair, ‘ is the draw- 
ing-room; for people will be 
coming to call on me by-and-by, 
you know, and I never fancy a 
sitting-room till I have arranged 
it according to my own taste. Will 
you come with me? You must let 
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me be very exigeante for the first 
few days, and keep you all to 
myself.’ 

For this expression of interest, 
to which she is so unaccustomed, 
Isabella Mordaunt feels very much 
inclined to cast her arms about 
the speaker’s neck and thank her ; 
but her natural nervonsness rises 
uppermost, and she only looks 
foolish and uneasy. 

‘The drawing-room !—well, I 
hardly know—of course it is no 
business of mine—but I think it 
is locked.’ 

‘Locked!—don’t you use it, 
then ?” 

‘Not often—that is to say, only 
when we have a dinner-party.’ 

‘Oh, I mean to use it every day, 
and make it the prettiest room in 
the house. Let us go and inspect 
it at once. Who has the key ?— 
Quekett ?” 

‘I believe so—I am not sure,’ 
commences Miss Mordaunt. Irene 
answers by ringing the bell. 

‘ James, desire Mrs. Quekett, or 
whoever has the key of the draw- 
ing-room, to send it down to 
me.” 

There is a delay of several 
minutes, and then the footman re- 
appears, with the key in his hand, 
and a comical expression in his 
face, half of pleasure and half of 
fear, as though a battle had been 
found necessary in order to achieve 
his purpose, but that he rather 
liked the warfare than otherwise. 
Irene thrusts her arm through 
that of her sister-in-law, and leads 
her off in triumph. 

‘Shocking! Horrible!’ is her 
verdict, as the glories of the Fen 
Court drawing-room come to view. 
‘ My dear Isabella, how could you 
allow things to remain like this? 
No flowers—no white curtains— 
and all the furniture done up in 
brown holland, as though we had 
gone outof town. The first thing 
we must do is to strip off those 


horrid covers. Where is the house- 
maid ?” 

‘ But, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt’ 
—lIsabella cannot yet pluck up 
courage to address her sister-in- 
law by any other name— she 
thinks— that is, Mrs. Quekett 
thinks—they are quite necessary 
for the preservation of the damask.’ 

‘And J think them quite un- 
necessary,’ retorts Irene, merrily. 
* Here, Anne; take off these covers ; 
strip the muslin off the chande- 
liers, and open all the windows. 
The room feels as though a corpse 
had been laid out in it! Whata 
fine piano!—that must come out 
into the middle of the room.’ 

‘It has always stood against 
the wall,’ says Isabella. 

‘Then I am sure it is quite 
time it had a change. Oh! whata 
lovely thing for flowers!’ seizing 
on an old basin of embossed silver 
which stands on the floor; ‘ what 
is this rubbish in it ?—rose-leaves ? 


Turn them out, Anne, and put 
the bowl on the sideboard in the 


dining-room. And, stop !—take 
all the vases away at the same 
time: I never keep a vase in sight 
unless it is filled with flowers.’ 

* Yes, ma’am; but, please, what 
am I to do with these dead leaves ” 

‘Throw them away.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; only,’ looking 
towards Miss Mordaunt, ‘ Mrs. 
Quekett placed them here, you 
know, miss!’ 

‘Yes; to be sure; so she did. 
I hardly know, Mrs. Mordaunt, 
whether you ought , 

‘To throw away Quekett’s rose- 
leaves? with a hearty laugh; 
‘well, perhaps not; so you can 
return them to her, Anne, if you 
choose; only please to relieve my 
bowl of them as soon as possible.’ 

Then she flits away, altering 
the disposition of the chairs and 
tables; discarding the ornaments 
which she considers in bad taste; 
scattering music on the open piano, 
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books and work upon the table, 
and flowers everywhere—doing all 
that a woman can, in fact, to turn 
a@ commonplace and dull-looking 
apartment into a temple of fan- 
ciful grace and beauty. 

‘Come, that is a little better!’ 
she exclaims at last; ‘ but it will 
bear any amount of improvement 
yet. Flowers are the thing, Isa- 
bella; you can make even an 
ugly room look nice with plenty 
of flowers; and there are really 
beautiful things here. It shall be 
a very picture of a room before the 
week is out. And now to my 
dinner—I had nearly forgotten it. 
That old woman must be up by 
this time.’ 

‘It is only just eleven,’ replies 
Miss Mordaunt. 

* As much as that!’ with a look 
of dismay: ‘my dear Isabella, I 
shall be all behind-hand, and when 
Ihave been boasting to Philip! I 
must see Quekett at once in the 
morning-room, and then we will 
arrange our plans for the day.’ 

She flies to the morning-room— 
a pleasant little apartment next 
the dining-room, which is to be 
dedicated to her use-—and pulls 
the bell rather vigorously in her 
haste. 

* James, desire Mrs. Quekett to 
come up to me at once.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ replies James, 
and retires, inwardly chuckling. 
He reads the character of his new 
mistress, and views with unholy 
delight domestic differences loom- 
ing in the distance. 

* Won’t there be a row!’ he re- 
marks, as the housemaid goes un- 
willingly to deliver the message at 
the door of Mrs. Quekett’s room. 

Now, as it happens, Mrs. Que- 
kett is up and stirring; for curi- 
osity to see the bride has over- 
powered her natural indolence; 
but she has not’ quite completed 
her toilette, and the unwelcome 
information that she is to ‘go 
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downstairs at once and take her 
orders from the new missus in the 
morning-room’ does not tend to 
promote her alacrity. 

Another ten minutes have elapsed 
when Irene rings the bel] again. 

‘ Have you delivered my message 
to the housekeeper ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am; and she’s just 
coming down the stairs now.’ 

‘She must be a little quicker 
another time,’ his mistress mur- 
murs. She feels, prophetically, 
that she is about to have trouble 
with this ‘old servant of the 
family,’ and she determines at 
once to assert her authority as 
head of her husband’s household. 

Mrs. Quekett enters: Irene looks 
up, meets her eye, and feels at once 
that they are enemies. There is 
something in the woman’s glance 
and manner, even in this first in- 
terview, that savours so much of 
insolent familiarity, that her indig- 
nation is roused, and she can 
hardly speak to her without evinc- 
ing it. 

* I hope I see you well, ma’am,’ 
says Mrs. Quekett, sinking into the 
nearest chair. 

* Quite well, thank you!’ replies 
Irene, choking down her wrath 
and trying to remember all her 
husband has told of the faithful 
services of the creature before her. 
‘I have sent for you, Quekett, to 
take the orders for the dinner. We 
are rather late this morning ’— 
glancing at her watch— but, as it 
is the first time, 1t is perhaps ex- 
cusable.’ 

* Ah! I manage all that, ma’am ; 
you will have no trouble about the 
dinners. I’ve pleased the Colonel 
and his father before him for over 
a matter of thirty years, and as 
I’ve begun so I shall goon. My 
cook gives me more trouble than 
she ought to do, but I shall get rid 
of her at Michaelmas, if not before, 
and try one from Lendon instead. 
They’re better taught than these 
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country women. You’re from Lon- 
don yourself, aren’t you ? 

Under this address Irene sits 
for a moment stupefied. She can 
hardly believe she is listening to a 
servant speaking. She has never 
been used to hear the domestics in 
her parents’ house address her but 
in the most deferential tones; and 
as she realises that it really is the 
housekeeper who sits before her, 
her blood boils with indignation, 
and the look she raises should 
have withered Mrs. Quekett in her 
chair. 

‘ I think we had better keep to 
the matter in hand,’ she answers, 
loftily. ‘I intend to give my own 
orders, Mrs. Quekett, and it will 
be your place to transmit them to 
the other servants. I shall very 
soon be able to judge what the cook 
can do, and to decide on the neces- 
sity of parting with her or not. 
Meanwhile, we will speak about 
the dinner.’ 

She runs through the list of 
dishes rapidly, names the hour at 
which she desires the meal to be 
served, and enjoins the strictest 
punctuality on the astonished 
housekeeper. 

‘ And to-morrow morning,’ says 
Trene, as she rises from her chair, 
‘I must request you will be in this 
room by ten o’clock, to receive my 
orders—and if I am not here, you 
can wait for me. I shall go over 
the kitchens and lower offices this 
afternoon. Let the servants be 
prepared to receive me. And—one 
word, Mrs. Quekett: I have not 
been accustomed to see servants 
sit down in my presence.’ 

With that she sails out of the 
room with the air of an offended 
queen. 

Mrs. Quekett is not subdued, but 
she is enraged beyond measure. 
She turns purple and gasps in the 
chair where her new mistress has 
left her ; and it takes a great deal 
of bottled porter and a great many 
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stewed kidneys that morning to 
restore her to anything like her 
usual equanimity. 

‘ Wait about here till it pleases 
her to come and give me her 
orders! Not for the highest lady 
in Christendom would I do it, and 
I’m sure I shan’t for her. She 
may give her orders to the cook, 
and welcome. I don’t stir out of 
my bed for any one until I’m in- 
clined to do it. And not sit down 
in her presence, indeed! I must 
speak to the Colonel about this. 
Matters must be settled between 
the Colonel and me before this day 
closes.’ 

And so, in truth, they must 
have been, to judge from the for- 
lorn and henpecked appearance 
with which the Colonel enters his 
wife’s dressing-room that evening 
before retiring to bed. He has 
passed a very happy day, for Irene 
has not confided the little domestic 
troubles of the morning to him; 
she has thought that she will fight 
the ignoble battle by herself, and 
that no servant will presume to 
make a few quietly-spoken words 
of caution a pretext for appealing 
to her master’s judgment; but she 
is mistaken. Colonel Mordaunt 
has been enduring a very stormy 
half hour in that study of his be- 
fore making his escape upstairs, 
and the vision of a peaceful married 
life has fled before it like a dream. 
He comes up to Irene’s side, look- 
ing quite fagged and worn-out, and 
older by ten years than he did in 
the morning. She notices it at once. 

‘ My dear Philip, how tired you 
must be! You have been exerting 
yourself too much after our long 
journey yesterday.’ 

‘I am only worried, my darling. 
What is this row between you and 
Quekett? I did 20 hope you would 
have been able to get on with the 
old woman,’ 

‘ Has she been complaining to 
you?’ 
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‘She came into my study just 
now—she has been used to have a 
talk with me occasionally in the 
evenings—and told me what had 
happened. She is very much put 
out about it, naturally.’ 

‘So was I put out about it— 
naturally! But I didn’t imme- 
diately bring my troubles to you, 
Philip, though I conclude I have 
more right to your sympathy than 
a servant can have.’ 

* How did it happen ? 

‘Nothing happened. If Mrs. 
Quekett is vexed—which she did 
not intimate to me—I suppose it 
is because I told her I intended to 
give the household orders in future. 
I dare say she has had a great deal 
of liberty; but that kind of thing 
can’t go on when a man marries.’ 

‘ Of course not—and I hope she 
will come round to see it in that 
light after a time. But she says 
she would rather you gave your 
orders to the cook instead of her. 
You won’t mind that, will you? 

‘Not at all—I shall prefer it ; 
for, to tell you the truth, I don’t 
quite like your Mrs. Quekett, 
Philip; her manners are too fami- 
liar and assuming to please me.’ 

‘Remember how long she has 
been with us; old servants are apt 
to forget themselves sometimes.’ 

‘Do you think so? My mother 
had a lady’s-maid who had been 
with her since her marriage, and 
only left us fora home of her own; 
she never addressed me except by 
name, nor thought of sitting down 
in my presence, though she had 
known me from my birth.’ 

Colonel Mordaunt grows fidg- 
etty. 

* Well, dear, I think the best 
way will be for you and Quekett to 
see as little of one another as pos- 
sible. She has been accustomed to 
a great deal of consideration from 
us (rather more, perhaps, than the 
occasion warrants), and I dare say 
she does feel a little jealous, as 
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you suggested, of your coming 
here, and monopolising all the at- 
tention. But it will wear off by- 
and-by. Don’t you think so?— 
wistfully. 

‘I don’t understand servants 
being jealous of their mistresses, 
Philip. But if Mrs. Quekett and I 
are not to meet, what is the use of 
our keeping her ? After all, I shan’t 
want a housekeeper. Let her go.” 

But at this piece of rank blas- 
phemy her husband looks almost 
horrified. 

‘ My dear child, do you know 
what you are talking about? Why, 
she has been with us for the last 
thirty years.’ 

‘No reason she should remain 
thirty more. I don’t like her, 
Philip, and I never shall.’ 

‘ Hush! Pray don’t say that. I 
am sure you will grow to like 
her.’ 

‘ I am sure I shan’t.’ 

‘You have not had a proper 
opportunity yet of judging of her 
character.’ 

* I have seen quite enough of it. 
If I were superstitious, Philip, I 
should think that woman possessed 
the evil eye—at all events for me.” 

* What nonsense, my darling! I 
thought you were too clever to talk 
like that. Why, if Quekett were to- 
leave Fen Court I should think 
the whole house was going to 
topple down on our heads!’ 

‘ And so you wouldn’t get rid of 
her, even for me? whispers Irene, 
with the most insinuating of up- 
ward glances. 

‘ What is there I wouldn’t do. 
for you?’ her husband answers ;. 
and for a few moments delivers 
himself up to the charm of real- 
ising that he has secured the desire 
of his heart. But when he leaves 
her to herself again, the cloud re- 
turns to his brow, and his soul is. 
disquieted within him. He feels 
that he is living on a volcano 
which is even now trembling be- 
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neath his feet, and may at any 
moment erupt in flames of malice 
and revenge which shall bring de- 
struction in their train. His life 
is scarcely more enviable than that 
of Eric Keir. Each man walks the 
world with a heavy secret in his 
breast. 


It is August. The harvest is 
nearly all gathered in, and every 
one is looking forward to Septem- 
ber. Irene has issued her first in- 
vitations for the shooting season : 
one to her aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, 
and her daughter Mary, another 
to Mr. Pettingall—who is most 
anxious to see his young friend in 
her new position—and a third to 
some bachelor acquaintances of 
her husband’s, whom Colonel Mor- 
daunt assures her she will find de- 
lightful. In fact, the house is to 


be full; and Irene is quite excited 
at the prospect of entertaining so 


many guests. She flits about from 
room to room, followed by the 
meek Isabella, and issuing her 
orders without the slightest regard 
to the feelings of the great Mrs. 
Quekett. Not that Irene has for- 
gotten Mrs. Quekett during the 
past month, or forgiven her. The 
mere fact of the housekeeper’s re- 
fusal to receive her orders serves 
to keep her memory alive in her 
mistress’s bosom and to make the 
intercourse between them purely 
nominal. Together they are fri- 
gidly polite to one another; and 
apart they are determinately hos- 
tile. Irene has ceased to make 
any comment on the housekeeper’s 
behaviour or to express any desire 
for her dismissal; she has seen 
and heard enough during her resi- 
dence at Fen Court to convince 
her that to pursue either course is 
futile, but she does what is far 
more galling to Mrs. Quekett’s 
pride—she ignores her presence 
altogether. She makes no calls 
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upon her duty : she neither blames 
nor praises her—she simply acts 
as though there were no such person 
in the house. So Rebecca Quekett 
continues to lie abed until noon, 
and to feed off the best of the land, 
and to twist her master round her 
little finger; but the servants no 
longer tremble at her presence; 
she has lost the absolute authority 
she held over them—she has been 
transformed from a captious tyrant 
into an injured but faithful ser- 
vitor; and she takes good care to 
drum the fact into the Colonel’s 


‘ears, and to hate the one who has 


brought about the change. Yet 
little does Irene reck her annoy- 
ance or her hate; she considers 
the presence of the housekeeper at 
Fen Court as an intolerable nui- 
sance, and often wonders how her 
husband, who can be so firm in 
some things, should be so weak in 
this; but consoles herself with the 
idea that no lot in this world is 
entirely without its annoyances, 
and that she might have encoun- 
tered a worse skeleton in the closet 
than Mrs. Quekett. Whether the 
Colonel would have agreed with 
her it is impossible to say. And so 
we bring them up to the latter days 
of August. 

One morning Colonel Mordaunt 
receives a letter which seems 
greatly to disturb him. 

‘ What is the matter, Philip?’ 
demands Irene. 

‘ Nothing that concerns you, my 
darling! — nothing, in fact, at 
ali.’ 

Yet he sits, with knitted brows, 
brooding over the contents of the 
epistie during the rest of breakfast, 
and reads it through three or four 
times before the meal is concluded. 
As Irene leaves the room, he calls 
his sister to his side. 

‘Isabella, I am greatly annoyed. 
Here is a letter from Oliver. He 
has heard of an opening for a prac- 
tice somewhere in this neighbour- 
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hood, and proposes coming down 
to speak to me about it.’ 

* He can’t expect to stay here,’ 
says Miss Mordaunt—‘ at least I 
should hardly think so—there will 
not be room for him, you know. 
The house will be full next week.’ 

‘If he sleeps at the inn it will 
be all the same. I don’t want Irene 
and him to meet.’ 

‘Have you never mentioned 
Oliver to her, then?’ demands his 
sister, timidly. 

‘ Cursorily I may, though Idoubt 
if she will remember it. But it is 
not that, Isabella. You know well 
enough that if I introduce young 
Ralston to Irene it will be difficult 
to explain why I don’t ask him to 
the Court.’ 

‘ And you think he might not 
come. It is nearly a year since he 
has been here.’ 

‘Good God! You have not the 
slightest perception. If Oliver 
comes here, he must see Quekett ; 
and you know they never meet 
without a disturbance of some 
sort; and in her present state of 
feeling towards Irene I couldn’t 
risk it. There is no knowing what 
she might not say.’ 

‘Then, what do you propose to 
do? 

‘ Put off Oliver till Quekett goes 
to town. If she were away, I should 
have no fear. Doesn’t she intend 
to pay her usual visit to Lady 
What’s-her-name this autumn ? 

‘I don’t know—I am almost 
afraid she doesn’t. I was speaking 
to her about it yesterday; but she 
has not been herself at all lately— 
she’s quite—crotchety,’ says Miss 
Mordaunt; as though crotchetiness 
were an entirely new phase in Mrs. 
Quekett’s character. 

* Means tostay here on purpose, 
I suppose, because she knows we 
want the house to ourselves. Isa- 
bella, I often wish I had taken 
Irene abroad again. I question 
whether it would not be worth my 
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while to take up a residence there, 
even now. She likes continental 
life, and I—well, any life almost 
would be preferable to this. I live 
in constant dread of an explosion.’ 

* Wouldn’t it ’"—commences Miss 
Mordaunt, timid)y—‘ wouldn’t it 
be better, Philip—of course you 
know best—but still I can’t help 
thinking ——’ 

* What ?—what ? he interrupts, 
impatiently. 

‘That if you were to tell 
her P 

‘Irene !’—the colour fades out 
of Colonel Mordaunt’s face at the 
bare idea—‘to tell Irene? Why, 


Isabella, you must be mad to think 
of it!’ 
* 


* * * 


They are engaged out to a 
dinner-party that evening; a very 
grand dinner-party given by Sir 
Samuel and Lady Grimstone, who 
live at Calverley Park, about 
twelve miles from Priestley, and 
consider themselves of so much 
importance that they never even 
left their cards at Fen Court until 
they heard that the owner had 
brought home a wife to do the 
honours there. For, although 
Colonel Mordaunt, as master of 
the Priestley foxhounds, holds an 
important position in the county, 
and is on visiting terms with the 
best houses in the neighbourhood, 
his poor meek sister has hitherto 
been completely overlooked. 

‘ A single woman, my dear !’—as 
Lady Grimstone remarked, when 
giving lessons on the inexpediency 
of forming useless acquaintances, 
to her newly-married daughter, 
Mrs. Eustace Lennox Jones—‘a 
single woman, in order to gain a 
passport to society, should be 
either beautiful, accomplished, or 
clever. If she can look handsome, 
or sing weil, or talk smartly, she 
amuses your other guests; if not, 
she only fills up the place of a 
better person. Nothing is to be 
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had for nothing in this world; 
and we must work for our social 
as well as our daily bread.’ 

‘But, why then, mamma,’ de- 
manded, on that occasion, Mrs. 
Eustace Lennox Jones, ‘do you 
invite Lady Arabella Vane? I 
am sure she is neither young, 
beautiful, nor witty ; and yet you 
made up a party expressly for her 
last time she was in Priestley.’ 

‘Oh, my dear! you forget how 
wealthy she is, and how well con- 
nected. With three unmarried 
girls on my hands, I could never 
afford to give up the entrée of her 
house in town. Besides, she has 
brothers! No, my dear Everilda, 
learn where to draw the line. 
The great secret of success in 
forming an agreeable circle of 
acquaintances is to exclude the 
useless of either sex.’ 


* . + . 


And so poor Miss Mordaunt has 
been excluded hitherto as utterly 
useless, as in good truth she is; 
but my Lady Grimstone has been 
obliged to include her in the in- 
vitation to the bride and bride- 
groom. A young and pretty bride, 
fresh from the hands of the best 
society and a first-rate milliner, 
is no mean acquisition at a country 
dinner-table ; better than if she 
were unmarried, especially where 
there are three daughters still to 
dispose of. And the useless single 
woman must needs come in her 
train. It is a great event to 
Isabella, though she is almost too 
shy to enjoy the prospect, and the 
kindness with which Irene has 
helped and advised her concern- 
ing her dress for the occasion has 
made her feel more inwardly in- 
dignant against Mrs. Quekett, and 
more afraid of that aimiable crea- 
ture’s tungue than she has ever 
been before. Colonel Mordaunt, 
too, who expects to meet several 
influential supporters of his fa- 


vourite pursuit, has been looking 
forward to the evening with un- 
usual, pleasure and with great 
pride, at the thought of intro 
ducing his young wife to his old 
friends; he is all the more dis- 
appointed, therefore, when, after a 
long day spent in the harvest 
fields, he returns home to find 
Irene lying down with a face as 
white as chalk, and a pain in her 
head so acute that she cannot 
open her eyes to the light, nor 
speak beyond a few words at a 
time. 

‘It is so stupid of me,’ she 
murmurs, in reply to his ex- 
pressions of concern; ‘ but I am 
sure it will go off by-and-by.’ 

Isabella brings her strong tea, 
and she sits up and forces herself 
to swallow it, and feels as though 
her head would burst before the 
feat were accomplished. 

‘I think it must be the sun,’ 
she says, in explanation to her 
husband. ‘I felt it very hot upon 
my head this afternoon, and the 
pain came on directly afterwards. 
Don’t worry yourself about it, 
Philip ; we need not start till six. 
I have a full hour in which to 
rest myself, and I am sure to be 
better before it is time to dress.’ 

When that important moment 
arrives, she staggers to her feet, 
and attempts to go through the 
process of adornment; but her 
heart is stouter than her limbs; 
before it is half completed, she is 
seized with a deadly sickness and 
faintness, which prove beyond 
doubt that she is quite unfit for 
any further exertion that night; 
and reluctantly she is obliged to 
confess that she thinks she had 
better remain at home. 

* How I wish I could stay with 
you !’ says her’ husband, who is 
quite put out of conceit with the 
coming entertainment by the know- 
ledge that she cannot accompany 
him; ‘but I suppose it would 
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never do for us all to turn de- 
faulters.’ 

‘ Assuredly not,’ says Irene. 
‘You will enjoy it when you get 
there, Philip, and I shall do very 
well here, lying on the sofa with 
Phebe to look after me, and 
most likely be quite recovered by 
the time you return. That is the 
annoying part of these sudden 
attacks. You generally begin to 
revive at the very moment when 
it is too late to do so.’ 

‘ Anyway, I couldn’t take you 
as you are now,’ replies Colonel 
Mordaunt, ‘ for you look perfectly 
ghastly. Well, I suppose it is 
time we should be off. Bother 
these stupid dinners! Isabella, 
are you ready? Phebe, take 
good care of your mistress. Au 
revoir, my darling.’ And with 
that he steps into the carriage 
with his sister, and they drive 
away to Calverley Park. So my 
Lady Grimstone, much to her 
ladyship’s disgust, only gets her 


‘ useless single woman,’ after all. 
* 


» . . 


‘I am much better,’ says Irene, 
two hours after, as she opens her 
eyes at the entrance of her maid. 
* What o’clock is it, Phoebe ? have 
I been asleep ?’ 

‘It’s close upon half-past seven, 
ma’am; and you’ve been asleep 
for more than two hours. I was 
that pleased when 1 heard you 
snore: I was sure it would do you 
good.’ 

‘How romantic!’ laughs her 
mistress; ‘ but Isuppose one may 
be excused for snoring, when one’s 
head is a mass of pain and 
buried under three sofa cushions. 
What a tumbled heap I have been 
lying in; and I feel as confused as 
though I‘had been asleep, like Rip 
Van Winkle, for a hundred years. 
What is that you have there, 
Phebe? Coffee! Give it me 
without milk or sugar. It is the 
very thing I wanted. And throw 
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Ah! 
It is 


that window wide open. 
what a heavenly coolness! 
like breathing new life.’ 

‘Let me fetch your brush, 
ma’am, and brush through your 
hair. You'll feel ever so much 
better after that! I know so well 
what these headaches as come 
from the sun are. Your head is 
just bursting for an hour or two, 
and you feels as sick as sick; and 
then of a suddent it all goes off 
and leaves you weak like; but 
well : 

‘That is just it, Phoebe,’ says 
Irene, smiling at the graphic de- 
scription ; ‘ and all that I want to 
set me up again is a little fresh 
air. Make me tidy, and give me 
my hat, and I will try what a 
turn in the garden will do for me. 
No; don’t attempt to put it up; 
my head is far too tender for that ; 
and I shall see no one.’ 

So, robed in a soft muslin dress, 
witlr her fair hair floating over 
her shoulders, and her garden- 
hat swinging in her hand, Irene 
goes down the staircase, rather 
staggeringly at first, but feeling 
less giddy with each step she 
takes, and out into the Fen Court 
garden. She turns towards the 
shrubbery, partly because it is 
sequestered, and partly because 
there are benches there on which 
she loves to sit and listen to the 
nightingales singing in the planta- 
tion beyond. 

It is a very still evening; 
although the sun has so long gone 
down. Scarcely the voice of bird 
or insect is to be heard, and the 
rich August flowers hang their 
heads as though the heat had 
burned all their sweetness out of 
them, and they had no power left 
wherewith to scent the air. But 
to Irene, risen from a feverish 
couch, the stillness and the calm 
seem doubly grateful; and as she 
saunters along, silently and slowly, 
for she feels unequal to making 
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much exertion, her footsteps leave 
no sound behind them. 

She enters the shrubbery, which 
is thick and situated at some little 
distance from the house, and walks 
towards her favourite tree, an 
aged holly, which shelters a very 
comfortable modern bench of iron. 
What is her surprise, on reaching 
the spot, to find it is not at her 
disposal? The figure of a man, 
with the back of his head towards 
her, is stretched very comfortably 
the length of the seat, whilst he 
pours forth volumes of smoke 
from a meerschaum in front. 

Trene’s first thought is to beat 
a retreat: is not her back hair 
guiltless of ribbon, net, or comb? 
But the surprise occasioned by 
encountering a stranger where she 
least expected to do so has elicited 
a little ‘Oh! from her, which has 
caught his ear. He looks round, 


leaps off the seat, and in another 
moment is standing before her, 
very red in the face, with his 


wide-awake in his hand, and his 
meerschaum smoking away all by 
itself on the shrubbery bench. 

Both feel they ought to say 
something, and neither knows 
which should begin first. As 
usual, in most cases of difficulty, 
Woman wins the day. 

‘Pray don’t let me disturb you,’ 
she commences, though without 
the least idea if he has any right 
there. ‘Iam only taking a little 
walk through the shrubbery ; you 
need not move!’ 

‘It is I that should apologise 
for trespassing, although I am not 
aware to whom I have the pleasure 
of speaking,’ he answers, and then 
stops, waiting for a clue to her 
identity. He is a good, honest- 
looking young fellow, of three or 
four and twenty, with-bright, blue 
eyes, and hair of the colour 
usually called ‘sandy ;’ not very 
distinguished in appearance, per- 
haps, which idea is strengthened, 
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at first sight, by the rough style 
of dress in which he is attired, 
and the ‘horsey’ look about his 
breast-pin, tie, and watch-chain. 
And yet there is something in the 
face that is turned towards her 
(notwithstanding that an inflamed 
look about the eyes and cheek- 
bones tells tales of a fast life); 
something of respectful admiration 
for herself, and delicacy lest he 
should have offended by his pre- 
sence, that wins Irene’s liking, 
even at this very early stage of 
her acquaintance with him. 

‘Perhaps -you know Colonel 
Mordaunt, or were waiting here 
to see him,’ she goes on some- 
what hurriedly ; ‘ but he is not at 
home this evening.’ 

‘I do know Colonel Mordaunt,’ 
replies the stranger, ‘ and that he 
is from home. But, excuse me, is 
it possible I can be addressing 
Mrs. Mordaunt ? 

‘I am Mrs. Mordaunt,’ says 
Irene, simply. 

‘ My uncle’s wife!’ 

‘Your uncle! Is my husband 
your uncle? In her surprise she 
moves a few steps nearer him. 
‘ But what, then, is your name?’ 

‘ Oliver Ralston ; at your service, 
madam,’ he answers, laughing. 

‘ Ralston! oh, of course, I have 
heard Philip speak of you. I re- 
member it distinctly now; but it 
was some time ago. I am very 
glad to see you. How do you 
do?’ 

And then they shake hands and 
say ‘How do you do? to each 
other in the absurd and aimless 
manner we are wont to use on 
meeting, although we know quite 
well how each one ‘ does’ before 
our mouths are opened. 

‘ But why did you not come to 
the house, Mr. Ralston? contifues 
Irene presently. ‘I do not think 
Colonel Mordaunt had any idea of 
your arrival. He has gone with 
his sister to dine at the Grim- 
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stones. 1 should have gone too, 
except for a racking headache.’ 

‘It is evident you have not 
heard much about me, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, or you would be aware 
that I have not the free run of 
Fen Court that you seem to 
imagine.’ 

‘Of your own uncle’s house! 
What nonsense! I never could 
believe that. But why, then, are 
you in the shrubbory ?” 

‘I will tell you frankly, if you 
will permit me. I am an orphan, 
and have been under the guardian- 
ship of my uncle ever since I was 
a baby. I am a medical student 
also, and have held the post of 
house surgeon at one of the 
London hospitals for some time. 
London doesn’t agree with me, 
morally or physically, and I have 
a great desire to get some practice 
in the country. I heard of some- 
thing that might suit me near 
Priestley, yesterday, and wrote to 
my uncle concerning it. After- 
wards I was told, if I wished for 


success, I must lose no time in 


looking after the business myself. 
So I ran down this morning and 
put up at the “ Dog and Fox,” and, 
as I heard the Fen Court people 
were all going out to Calverley 
Park to dinner (indeed, the car- 
riage passed me as I was loitering 
about the lanes, some two hours 
since), I thought I might venture 
to intrude so far as to smoke my 
pipe on one of the shrubbery 
benches. This is a true and par- 
ticular confession, Mrs. Mordauant, 
and I hope, after hearing it, that 
you will acquit the prisoner of 
malice prepense in intruding on 
your solitude.’ ' 

But she is not listening to him. 

* At the “Dog and Fox!”’ she 
answers; ‘ that horridly low little 
place in the middle of the village! 
And for Colonel Mordaunt’s ne- 
phew! I never heard of such a 
thing. Iam sure your uncle will 
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be exceedingly vexed when you 
tell him. And Fen Court with a 
dozen bedrooms—why, it is enough 
to make all Priestley talk.’ 

‘ Indeed, it was the best thing I 
could do—my uncle had not in- 
vited me here; and, as I told you 
before, I am not sufficiently a 
favourite to be able to run in and 
out just as I choose.’ 

‘Then J invite you, Mr. Ralston 
—I am mistress of Fen Court; 
and in the absence of my husband 
I beg you will consider yourself 
as my guest. We will go back to 


the house together.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Mordaunt, you are 
too good—but you do not know— 
you do not understand—I am 
afraid my uncle will be vexed 


‘He will not be vexed with 
anything I choose to do, Mr. Ral- 
ston; but if he is vexed at this, 
I am quite sure I shall be vexed 
with him. Come, at all events, 
and have some supper, and wait 
up with me for his return. Come!’ 

She beckons him with an in- 
clination of her head as she utters 
the last word, and he is fain to 
follow her. They pass through 
the shrubberies and garden, and 
take a turn or two down the drive, 
and have grown quite friendly 
and familiar with one another (as 
young people brought together, 
with any excuse to be so, soon 
become) by the time they reach 
the house again. 

‘Of course I am your aunt!’ 
Irene is saying, as theyporch comes 
in view; ‘and you must call me 
so. I feel quite proud of having 
such a big nephew. I shall de- 
generate into an old twaddler by- 
and-by, like poor Miss Higgins, 
who is always talking of “my 
nevvy the captain” —“ my nevvy 
the doctor ” will sound very well, 
won’t it? particularly if you'll 
promise to be a real one, with 
M.D. after your name.’ 





' 
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‘If anything could induce me 
to shake myself free of the natural 
indolence that encumbers me,’ he 
is answering, and rather gravely, 
‘it would be the belief that some 
one like yourself was good enough 
te take an interest in my career 
’ when, straight in the path 
before them, they encounter Mrs. 
Quekett, who, with a light shawl 
cast over her cap, has come out to 
enjoy the evening air. 

Irene is passing on, without so 
much as a smile or an inclination 
of her head by way of recognition. 
She has received so much covert 
impertinence at Mrs. Quekett’s 
hands, that she is not disposed to 
place herself in the way of more; 
and the very sight of the house- 
keeper is obnoxious to her. But 
Mrs. Quekett has no intention 
of permitting herself to be so 
slighted. At the first sight of 
Oliver Ralston she started, but by 
the time they meet upon the 
gravelled path she has laid her 
plans. 

‘Good evening, ma’am!’ she 
commences, with forced courtesy to 
her so-called mistress, and then 
turns to' her companion. ‘ Well, 
Master Oliver! who would have 
thought of seeing you here? I 
am sure the Colonel has no expec- 
tations of your coming.’ 

‘I dare say not, Mrs. Quekett; 
he could hardly have, considering 
I, had; not time to write and in- 
form him of my arrival.’ 

‘© And -how :will: he like it, 
Master Oliver, when he does hear 
it,eh? He’s not over-pleased in 
general to be taken by surprise.’ 

-Here Irene, who cannot help 
saying what she feels, injudiciously 
puts in her oar. 
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‘It can be no concern of yours, 
Quekett, what Colonel Mordaunt 
thinks or does not think, nor can 
your opinion, I imagine, be of 
much value to Mr. Ralston. He 
will sleep here to-night; see that 
the Green Room is prepared for 
him.’ 

‘ When the Colonel gives orders 
for it I will, ma’am; but you will 
excuse me for saying that Mr. 
Oliver has never been put in the 
Green Room yet, and I don’t 
expect that he will be.’ 

‘You will excuse me for saying, 
Mrs. Quekett,’ retorts Irene, now 
fairly roused, ‘that, as I am 
mistress of Fen Court, and you are 
the housekeeper, you will prepare 
any room for my guests that I 
may choose to select for their 
accommodation.’ 

‘I take my orders from the 
Colonel,’ replies the woman, in a 
quietly insolent manner; ‘and as 
for the Green Room, it was always 
kept for gentlemen in my time, and 
I don’t expect that the Colonel 
will choose to make any alterations 
now to what it was then” And 
so stumped past them. 

* 7 * * 

Trene is violently agitated—her 
face grows livid—her hands turn 
cold. She drags Oliver after her 
into the Fen Court dining-room, 
and there turns round on him 
with a vehemence that alarms 
him, lest they should be over- 
heard. 

‘Mr. Ralston !—you know this 
place—you know your uncle—you 
have known them all for years. 
Tell me, for Heaven’s sake, what is 
the reason that that woman is per- 
mitted to behave towards us as she 
does,’ 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE ACADEMY. 


IS May once more. I fear ’tis almost treason 
To call it sunny, charming, bright, or fair, 
Or other graceful name, while we’ve such reason 
To recollect of late its blighting air. 
But May it is ; and the gay London season, 
Like time and tide, that neither wait nor care 
For mortal man, is nearly at its height, 
And, fair or dull the skies, makes all things bright. 


?Tis May indeed, as truly should we know 
When ope the doors of Burlington’s fair halls, 
Art’s noble temple, and to Art’s great show, 
Whose beauty never satiates nor palls, 
London Society gaily throngs, although 
Much as it goes to weddings, routs, or balls ; 
Some merely for it haps to be the fashion, 
Some just to cultivate the tender passion. 


Wherefore these go, if not for Art’s sweet sake, 

Is unto us a question too profound ; 
Enough for us our gladsome way to take 

To that rich feast, that doth for us abound 
With such delights as pleasant memories wake, 

As pictures, like old friends, our view surround. 
Old favourites these, in whom we fondly trace 
Eack well-known charm, or some fresh fairer grace. 





There’s Millais : with what joy our senses thrill 
As flushes his warm canvas on our sight ! 
What wealth of beauty here, what subtle skill 
In colour, texture, contrasts, shade and light ! 
Do flowing rivers, autumn aspects chill, 
Or graceful girls in sheeny satins dight, 
Portraits of ancient dames, or children dear, 
Engage his pencil, who shall name his peer ? 


Next, graceful Leslie, all pure classic taste, 

All tender loveliness of form and hue, 
Delicious beauty, delicate and chaste, 

Soft sunshine sweet spring foliage stealing through ; 
Whose canvases are pictured idylls, graced 

With all that painter’s skill, and poet’s too, 
Combined, can lend to furnish forth his theme, 
On which who gazes once must ever dream. 


Who claims us next—Frith, Landseer, Stone, or Ward? 
Or classic Leighton, Armitage, or Cooke ? 

Or trip we with Frost’s nymphs o’er sand or sward, 
Or seek with Lee some cool sequestered nook, 

Where crystal stream and leafy shades concord ? 
Or ope with Vicat Cole fair Nature’s book, 

And gaze on landscapes warm with ‘ autumn gold,’ 

Or peaceful vales, that evening’s mists enfold ? 
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Yet more with Nature’s works would we commune, 
See, Mutrie’s flowers might make the very bees 

Take them for sun-kissed children of warm June, 
While Stannard’s fruits for truth may vie with these. 

Then Cooper's streams and pastures, ‘neath the noon 
Of summer sleeping, lulled by lambent breeze, 

Carry us back to some remembered day, 

When we amid such scenes were wont to stray. 


’Mong kindred scenes to linger still awhile, 
With Ansdell’s flocks and herds we'll briefly rest, 
What time the shepherds with their pipes beguile 
Their tranquil watch ; then on with Hook, in quest 
Of some bright sea-coast gem of our sweet isle ; 
Or dip with Dell in some green sylvan nest ; 
Or hover, wonder and delight between, 
O’er Whistler’s ‘symphonies in gray and green.’ 


Still on we wend where Prinsep’s maidens lure 
With their sweet witcheries ; to these a kiss 
We waft as chaste as their own beauty pure ; 
Nor thy fair virgins, Boughton, must we miss. 
Next, Horsley’s bashful swains and maids demure 
Tempt us a while to muse upon their bliss ; 
While the same story, Storey, perhaps, will tell, 
And many a brush will o’er the soft theme dwell. 


Time presses now, and still tliere’s more to see 
Before the soft spring light fades out and dies— 
Such Goodall’s scenes of sacred history, 
Such Thorburn’s angels, beautiful and wise, 
Such Frére’s school-children, sporting in pure glee, 
And Long’s dark maidens, ripe’d ‘neath southern skies ; 
Faed’s homely scenes of simple cares and joys, 
And Nicol’s canny Scots and ‘ broths of boys.’ 


They come, and still they come, but all too late ; 
No more can bear our strained and dazzled sight ; 
Here nymphs with tenderest graces fascinate, 
And sweet cool bits of colour there invite ; 
Though tales whose pathos makes our hearts vibrate, 
And soft effects of warm or chastened light 
Entice us to the very last to stay, 
We can no more but loving farewell say. 


To thee, O ART, our grateful love and praise, 
For much we owe to thee, O influence kind, 
Who dost so gently move men’s hearts, and raise 

Alike the cultured and the untutored mind 
From sordid things, from dark and earthly ways, 
To aspirations pure and thoughts refined. 
Poets may sing and authors prose or preach, 
But none like thee, O fairest ART, can teach. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


A REAL POLITICAL CRISIS—RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—THE COAL FAMINE— 
WIDOWERS AND SISTERS-IN-LAW AGAIN—THE TABLEAUX AT CROMWELL HOUSE— 
THE ‘HAPPY LAND’ AND THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN—THE LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS—-THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA, 


T really was quite a new sensa- 
tion to experience in the 
middle of last March a real poli- 
tical crisis. We have been so 
accustomed to see Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Cardwell, and Co., 
in their usual places, that we 
found it extremely difficult to 
realise the fact that they might 
possibly be compelled to give way 
for others. Even the most Con- 
servative of us felt a pang at 
thinking that we should miss the 
well-known faces on the foremost 
Treasury bench. Mr. Gladstone’s 
government, in fact, will soon 
become a part of the Constitu- 
tion, and we shall be as much 
afraid of shaking it as we shall 
be terrified at touching the Law 
of Entails. The present Cabinet 
bids fair to become a national 
institution; and as it has out- 
lived the fiasco of the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, why should it not 
jog along in its Happy Land for 
many years to come? But, still, 
we never know what may happen. 
Another defeat upon some trivial 
subject will bring about something 
more than a crisis—a catastrophe. 
The once most popular Liberal 
Government may not improbably 
find that the persevering crotchets 
of one or two leading members 
of the existing Cabinet may land 
it in a disaster which it will take 
a long time to get over. Men 
who have been in power for some 
time are apt to forget the title 
by which they hold their position, 
and are not unnaturally disposed 
to regard that position as their 
right. From the moment that 
any such notion becomes appa- 
rent the principle of their autho- 


rity is undermined; and while 
they build up higher and higher 
they entirely forget to consider 
the frail basis of their super- 
structure. The Talk of the Town 
is often wrong in its prognosti- 
cations, but there are occasions 
when its instinct is infallible; 
and I am bound to say that I 
shall be much surprised if it 
turns out to be wrong in its as- 
surance that the present Govern- 


-ment is doomed, and that the 


days of its holding office are now 
distinctly numbered. The senti- 
ments which made Mr. Gladstone 
leap across the Rubicon of Irish 
Ultramontanism are not easy of 
explanation; and if we cannot 
say that he has exactly leaped 
back again, we may, at all events, 
congratulate him that he did not 
burn all his ships. But whatever 
may be the ultimate fate of the pre- 
sent Government, the true friends 
of education may feel happy in the 
thought that the defeat of that Go- 
vernment in March—no matter by 
what crooked means it was brought 
about—is of the greatest import- 
ance in affirming the principle 
that in the matter of national 
education all individual and party 
predilections must be put on one 
side, and that the youthful citi- 
zens of the empire must be satis- 
factorily educated, in spite of the 
warfare of theological contfversy. 
Free Lance does not hesitate to 
state his opinion that the Church 
of England has taken its part in 
the education of the masses in a 
noble and large-hearted manner; 
and he further feels quite sure 
that if the Secularist platform 
were established to-morrow the 
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Anglican communion would not in 
the result be a loser. But, put- 
ting that point aside, he is bound 
to state another conviction, and 
that is, that when a great prin- 
ciple is at stake it is impossible 
to have a detailed scheme for one 
portion of the British Isles and 
a wholly different one for another. 
Let Mr. Gladstone for once own 
that he has made a mistake, and 
he may honourably retrace his 
steps. Let him leave Romanism 
and Protestantism to fight their 
own battles, but let him insist 
that the Irish peasantry shall be 
taught in all those matters which 
give youth a proper appreciation 
of its moral responsibilities and 
a knowledge of the world in 
which it is growing up; and re- 
ligious polemicists may come in 
as best they may, and give their 
bias wherever it will be received 
with confidence. So long as Chris- 
tendom is as unhappily divided 
as it is, this is the only true states- 
manlike course; and we may rest 
assured that truth will never suf- 
fer from the results. The fate 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Univer- 
sity Bill is pregnant with conse- 
quences we can hardly realise as 
yet, but they will become more 
demonstrably apparent as time 
goes on. Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall; but we 
may be confident that serene and 
impartial justice done in the mat- 
ter of educating the simple, but 
hot-headed Irish folk will not 
shake the heavens, but only dis- 
sipate the storm-clouds which so 
long have worried our genial 
neighbours. 


On the whole we may, perhaps, 
congratulate ourselves on the com- 
paratively small number of rail- 
way accidents which have occurred 
during the recent winter months. 
We cannot, of course, expect per- 
fect immunity from danger; but 
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we are strongly impressed with 
an idea, which we believe to be a 
correct one, that railway directors 
might, if they tried very hard, 
insure us a more plenteous peace 
of mind than we dare to boast of 
at present. Having regard to the 
ordinary character of railway ac- 
cidents, we may state generally 
that a goods train, or some trifling 
portion of it—say an engine and 
tender, as in the Taplow accident 
— is usually found to be the 
proximate cause; and we cannot 
but reiterate the inquiry whether 
it is absolutely impossible for the 
companies to construct a third 
line of rails, upon which the 
goods traffic may be worked. No 
doubt such an arrangement would 
be expensive at first, and would be 
especially awkward with reference 
to bridges and tunnels; yet we 
cannot but think that engineering 
skill will rise equal to the occa- 
Sion; and, after all, human life 
is worth a little expense and 
temporary inconvenience. Whe- 
ther such an arrangement would 
bring about the desired result 
we cannot say for certain, as there 
seems to be no end to the inge- 
nuity with which accidents are 
brought about; but, at all events, 
we may safely say that it would 
considerably narrow the indi- 
vidnal responsibility. 


Summer is once more nearly 
upon us, and in the burst of 
spring we are beginning to forget 
all that we have suffered during 
the winter in discharging the 
formidable bills presented by our 
coal-merchant. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that coal-consumers, 
however ample their means may 
be, will not be content with 
merely grumbling, but will make 
common cause with those whose 
incomes have been sadly disar- 
ranged by the high prices that 
have recently prevailed, and that 








such a combination will be formed 
as will effectually prevent a repe- 
tition of the forced markets to 
which we have been led unwilling 
victims. I won’t say anything 
about a Coal ‘Ring.’ The vir- 
tuous merchants who have writ- 
ten to the daily journals, and 
given vent to their honest indig- 
nation at the circulation of such 
a scandal, must, of course, com- 
mand my unhesitating belief; but 
some of us are beginning to ask 
whether we cannot do without 
the coal-merchant as well as with- 
out the grocer. The principles 
of co-operation, in short, will 
have to be extended; and the 
colliers will have to be paid by 
the results of their labour. House- 
holders may rely upon it that 
the remedy for their griev- 
ance is in their own hands; and 
the original promoters of trades- 
unions will perhaps be somewhat 
astonished as they watch the de- 
velopment of their ideas; and 
they will find that the combina- 
tion and organisation to which 
they so blindly trusted can be 
successfully imitated by the public 
whom they serve. 


Last month I referred briefly 
to the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, 
and anticipated its rejection in 
the House of Lords. I am glad 
to be able to say that the result 
of the division has proved the 
correctness of my perception. Into 
the merits of the question I do 
not intend to enter again; I 
merely desire to record the sur- 
prise that has been occasioned in 
the minds of many excellent per- 
sons by the fact that certain Ro- 
man Catholic peers voted in favour 
of the measure. It is well known 
to the most superficial student of 
theology that the Roman Church 
regards matrimony as a sacra- 
ment, and, prima facie, considers 
the union of a man with his sis- 
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ter-in-law as an incestuous alli- 
ance. The difficulty may, however, 
be overcome by procuring an eccle- 
siastical dispensation; and a ‘Ca- 
tholic Priest’ writes to the ‘ Times,’ 
and boasts that he has been con- 
cerned in the obtaining several such 
dispensations, and congratulates 
himself and his clients upon the 
fact that such dispensations have 
been obtained free of charge. 
Now this statement demands 
something more than a mere pass- 
ing notice. Whether dispensa- 
tions are actually paid for in hard 
cash, or not, is not of much con- 
sequence; we know pretty well 
that they are not more likely to 
be procured gratis than is a de- 
cree in Chancery; but in the 
matter of such a marriage the 
moral of a dispensation becomes 
a fit subject for consideration. It 
is either morally wrong for a 
widower to marry his sister-in- 
law, or it is not wrong. If it is 
wrong, if it is contrary to morals, 
to the welfare of society, to the 
Divine Law, that mind must be 
cast in a most curious mould that 
can allow the power of any dis- 
pensation in such cases. Nothing, 
more probably, in those dark ages 
of the Christian Church which 
were so hopelessly Cimmerian in 
their gloom, could have dulled 
consciences to all moral truth so 
fatally as the papal system of dis- 
pensations. It is not too much 
to say that popes claimed the 
power of. dispensing with the 
binding qualities of oaths, poli- 
tical leagues, the allegiance of 
subjects to their sovereigns, the 
sanctity of marriage vows—nay, 
with the very laws of God, nature, 
and man. Can we be surprised 
that even in days when the 
Church of England was in formal 
communion with the Pope an Act 
of Parliament branded the papal 
dispensations as ‘the rending 
and destruction of the Common 
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Law of the land’? If anybody 
doubts my assertion, I refer him 
to the Statute of Provisors passed 
in the twenty-fifth year of the 
reign of Edward III, and he 
will find the justification of my 
statement. And we can now 
arrive at the motive which in- 
duced the Roman Catholic peers 
to vote for an alteration in the 
existing law. Marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is unques- 
tionably forbidden in the Roman 
Church. But a dispensation for 
the performance of such a mar- 
riage may be granted. Now if the 
law of the land condemns such 
marriages, no papal dispensation 
can possibly give the offending par- 
ties any social status, or confer legi- 
timacy upon the offspring of such 
an union; consequently, the dis- 
pensation is, for all practical pur- 
poses, absolutely worthless, and 
therefore in England seldom asked 
for. Alter the law, and the dis- 
pensations will immediately as- 
sume a value which they do not 
now possess. Hence we may un- 
reservedly accept the statement 
made by a ‘Catholic Priest’ in 
the ‘Times,’ that dispensations 
to marry a deceased wife’s sister 


cost nothing; because, so long as 


the law of England is unchanged, 
such dispensations are simply 
valueless. It is not necessary, 
perhaps, to inquire further into 
the motive of the Roman Catholic 
vote upon this occasion. 

It is always pleasant to see 
proverbs verified, and the truth of 
the adage that ‘extremes meet’ is 
witnessed to by the fact that the 
most Protestant of Anglican Pre- 
lates, the Bishop of Ripon, also 
voted in favour of the Bill. His 
lordship, however, lacked the wis- 
dom of the serpent, and his emo- 
tions betrayed him into the folly 
of giving the reasons for his vote. 
The logical acumen of this emi- 
nent. ecclesiastic may be valued 
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from the fact that he positively 
argued that the law ought to be 
altered because in its present state 
several people were compelled to 
live together in a state of immo- 
rality. That is to say, the law 
ought to. be altered in order to 
sanction vice. I must say the 
right reverend prelate must have 
felt extremely uncomfortable when 
the Lord Chancellor, in vigorously 
opposing the Bill, made certain 
severe comments upon the probable 
effect in the diocese of Ripon of 
the publication of its chief pastor’s 
moral themes. 


I ought not to neglect to say a 
word or two about the ‘ Tableaux 
Vivants’ that were represented in 
the theatre of Cromwell House 
some few weeks ago, as they were 
for the time decidedly the Talk 
of the Town. While I may un- 
hesitatingly affirm that they were 
very good, I may as unhesitatingly 
assert that I have seen befter. 
Considering the grand scale on 
which they were ‘ got up,’ and the 
artistic experience which assisted 
in their production, those who 
came to criticise might perhaps 
have been not unreasonably disap- 
pointed ; those, however, who may 
merely have come to see a sight 
which isnot of every day occurrence 
were certainly quite satisfied with 
their entertainment. Such per- 
formances, indeed, are not ame- 
nable to criticism, and therefore I 
am content to single out for my 
warmest praise the tableaux re- 
presenting ‘The Retreat from 
Moscow,’ ‘The Children in the 
Tower,’ ‘Mabuse in his Studio,’ 
‘ Semiramis,’ and ‘Ginevra.’ All 
these pictures were extremely 
pretty, and I may say that the 
figure of ‘Semiramis’ almost 
reached the sublime. The only 
fault I have to find is that all 
resembled the tableaux of the 
theatre more than the work of the 








painter. The thick gauze which 
is generally used on the Continent 
in these representations did not 
seem to be in favour with the 
managers, and its effect was con- 
sequently lost. It was also to be 
regretted that the representatives 
of the various characters were not 
at all shy of mingling with the 
spectators before their turn came 
on, and therefore there was not 
that novelty about their appear- 
ance on the stage which was 
decidedly desirable. 


There is a sort of antiquarian 
interest attaching to the energetic 
action of the Lord Chamberlain, 
displayed in his prompt inter- 
ference with the liberty of certain 
histrionic performers who in the 
month of March ventured to 
present themselves before the 
public in the guise of three 
tolerably well-known public men. 
The interference, which might 
under other circumstances have 
been rudely resented, has been 
tolerated as something unique in 
its way, if it has not been uni- 
versally approved of. It has been 
argued that if you may write your 
opinion of a public man as strong- 
ly as you please in the columns of 
the daily and weekly journals, and 
may make him the victim of the 
most cutting remarks and keenest 
satire, without any fear of penal 
consequences so long as no abso- 
lute personal malice is displayed, 
surely you may, in a good-hu- 
moured manner, caricature the 
same public man upon the boards 
of a theatre in the course of a 
burlesque representation of modern 
politics. Not so, it is warmly 
replied on behalf of the Lord 
Chamberlain ; the admirers of that 
same distinguished gentleman may 
appear in force at the theatre and 
resent in a most practical manner 
any gentle satire of their favour- 
ite. I confess that I do not see 
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much real reason in this reply. 
Authors and managers may be 
safely trusted not to produce any- 
thing which is really likely to 
originate a riot; and the same 
arguments which suppressed the 
lively representation of the Three 
Right Honourables at the Court 
Theatre, would have justified the 
putting of an extinguisher upon 
Mr. Belmore’s ‘ Cromwell’ at the 
Lyceum. The existing censorship 
of the drama is an abiding proof 
of the strong conservatism existing 
in the British people; the Press 
has been properly emancipated 
from all state supervision in obe- 
dience to an imperative demand 
for freedom in the honest ex- 
pression of opinion; but we are 
all content to maintain the Lord 
Chamberlain’s jurisdiction over 
theatrical productions for much 
the same reason that we preserve 
instruments of torture and ancient 
weapons in our museums. The 
members of certain religious 
bodies, I am told, sleep every 
night in their coffins in order to 
remind them of what they must 
one day come to, and so the 
necessary licensing of a play brings 
forcibly to our recollection what 
we were. Both practices are, no 
doubt, extremely salutary, both 
are disciplinary, and both are 
equally uncomfortable. Still we 
may all admit with a certain 
degree of cheerfulness that it is as 
well not to be entirely emanci- 
pated from the traditions of the 
past, and Mr. W. B. Donne’s 
duties link us in no very harsh 
manner to the darker times it 
would not be wholesome for us 
entirely to forget. 

The thorough liberty of the 
Press that now exists is unques- 
tionably justified by the proper 
feelings which restrain in an 
admirable degree anything ap- 
proaching to the personalities 
which prevail in the journals on 
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the other side of the Atlantic; 
but I have noticed with regret 
that one or two of the ‘comic’ 
papers are inclined to stretch the 
limits which public opinion un- 
grudgingly accords, and to worry 
individuals in a manner which 
may in time become intolerable. 
One penny ‘comic,’ I observe with 
pain, is perpetually harassing the 
editor of another ‘comic,’ in a 
manner which is of no possible 
interest to the public, and is, 
indeed, to the outside world wholly 
unintelligible. Surely this is not 
the business of a paper which is 
intended to contribute to the 
general amusement by dealing 
with subjects that all readers have 
a certain amount of interest in. 
Another pre-eminently ‘comic’ 
journal—the ‘leading comic’ it 
may be termed—is not above 
holding up certain prominent 
persons in the religious world to 
scorn and ridicule. Surely this is 
a great mistake. Satirise cant 
and humbug as much as you 
please; but if a man differs from 
you in his religious opinions, you 
have no right to brand him as a 
knave or a fool. In such specu- 
lative matters he is perhaps quite 
as likely to be right as anybody 
else; indeed, the religious con- 
victions that can only support 
themselves by abuse and contempt 
of their opponents are most likely 
to be in the wrong. I do not 
hesitate to commend this remark 
to some of the conductors of our 
religious journals; and, without 
taking too much upon myseif, I 
might venture to add that it is 
not unworthy of the consideration 
of more than one member of the 
episcopal bench. Literary .critics 
there are, too, to whom such 
advice is not altogether needless. 
There is a great temptation in 
anonymous writing to pillory 
one’s adversaries with hidden 
hands, and to throw stones at 
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them from behind safe shelter. 
Actions for libel are expensive and 
unsatisfactory, and the victim of 
journalistic denunciation can, in 
most cases, only writhe in silence. 
We all of us have our individual 
trials to bear, and. the race we 
run in the pursuit of competence 
is hard to most of us. If we did 
a little more towards others as we 
would be done by we should 
possibly find our tasks the easier 
and our sleep the sweeter. 


I have recently received the 
following letter, and as I am sure 
that the writer desires that his 
sentiments should be widely 
known, I feel certain that I am 
violating no confidence in giving 
it to the public. 


Srm,—I have read with a certain 
amount of interest the remarks 
that you have from time to time 
thought fit to make on the sub- 
jects of the Drama and Dramatic 
Criticism. May I ask you, sir, at 
what theatre I may find the one, 
and in what journal I am to search 
for the other? At the time that 
I write I am able to admit that 
Shakespeare’s plays are certainly 
being performed at the Princess’s 
Theatre, but it is not Shakes- 
peare’s genius that I am invited 
to go and see, but only Herr 
Bandmann. Of that gentleman’s 
proficiency in the histrionic art I 
entertain a very high opinion; 
but, having said that, I have said 
all that is expected of me. 
‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’‘ Richard IIL,’ 
are all absorbed in the German 
actor; it is to see Bandmann in a 
different dress, and under different 
conditions, that I pay for admis- 
sion to the stalls. Shakespeare’s 
play, in fact, is nothing but a 
setting for the jewel, Bandmann. 
Will it be considered very bad 
taste on my part if I venture to 
observe that the works of the 














foremost dramatist in all the 
world deserve a somewhat higher 
consideration, and ought not to 
be merely turned into a vehicle 
for the illustration of a single 
individual’s: powers? There was 
once a lessee Of this same theatre 
that took a wider view, and Mr. 
Charles Kean’s revivals were based 
upon a totally different principle 
from that which now, apparently, 
obtains. I go to the Lyceum 
Theatre for the purpose of wit- 
nessing an historical drama, and 
here I find four pictures, all 
excellent in. their way, but here, 
again, I see one solitary figure, 
Mr. Irving; the painter appears 
to me to have been solicitous 
about that alone, and the manager 
has supplied what may be termed 
@ most elegant frame. It is not 
the drama that excites my interest, 
but the ‘make up’ and elocution 
of the principal performer. I 
turn my steps to the Haymarket, 
but in witnessing ‘The Wicked 
World’ I do not find that which I 
might reasonably have expected to 
find, viz., a keen satire upon 
modern society, but only what is 
termed a fairy comedy; and here 
I become acquainted with a quaint 
poetic production, possessing a 
certain fascinating shape, but 
wholly lacking strong dramatic 
backbone, if I may use the term. 
At two other theatres I find a 
dramatised version of one of 
Charles Dickens’s novels, ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ as interesting a story, 
perhaps, as any that great modern 
master of fiction ever produced, 
but one wholly incapable of ade- 
quate stage-rendering. I go to 
the Globe, the Vaudeville, the 
Charing Cross, and I find resusci- 
tations of well-worn comedies that 
cannot indeed wholly.lose their 
charm, but which strike the spec- 
tator as being something stale, 
and as being successful mainly 
from the complete way in which 
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they ‘are reproduced, and from 
the ability of one of two of the 
performers. I go to the St. 
James’s, and I sit out an English 
version of a Parisian satire, which 
appears to me to sound a faint 
echo, and is by no means soul- 
inspiring, though I am far from 
denying that ‘Robert Rabagas’ 
has not a few special merits of its 
own. I go to the Court Theatre, 
and there I find the principal 
attraction to be a parody upor 
‘The Wicked World;’ and some 
folks consider the parody to be 
more amusing than the original. 
Tam solicited to go to the Adelphi 
and witness for the hundreth 
time the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ and 
‘The Green Bushes; this is an 
invitation which I decline with 
thanks. The question which I 
have now to ask, sir, is, how is it 
that at no theatre can I find that 
which I desire to see, viz., a well- 
written, interesting, substantial 
modern drama? Must I really 
believe that the race of serious 
dramatists is becoming extinct? 
Mr. Tom Taylor and Dr. Westland 
Marston may think it time to seek 
a well-earned repose, but is there 
no one upon whom their mantles 
may descend? Mr. Watts Phillips 
has done many highly creditable 
things, but surely his genius has 
not culminated in ‘Amos Clark.’ 
Cannot Mr. Wills be persuaded to 
try his hand at a modern play? 
His reputation will, at least, bear 
the test, and his energies must be 
sufficient for the trial. We, the 
play-goers, have suffered long 
enough from the burden of watch- 
ing translations of, and adaptations 
from, the French ; we want to seea 
genuine article of home production. 
Let our writers by all means go to 
school at Paris, but they need not 
content themselves with servile 
imitations of their masters, or 
plagiarism, more or less acknow- 
ledged, of their refined conceptions. 
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We hear a great deal about the 
‘decline of the drama,’ and certain 
persons profess to lament that our 
old dramatists have no represen- 
tatives nowadays, and that the 
modern dramatic author is merely 
a purveyor of certain commodities 
which are in demand at certain 
theatres. I am compelled to con- 
fess, at the risk of having the 
quality of my taste impugned, 
that I cannot altogether sympa- 


thise with this complaint. I am ° 


sorry to say that my experience of 
the old comedies is that they are 
simply a mass of indecency, by 
the side of which the modern 
French melo-drama is absolutely 
chaste. It need scarcely be said 
that an old comedy cannot be safely 
represented on the stage nowa- 
days without the most ruthless 
excision of what, perhaps, our 
excellent, but slightly coarse, an- 
cestors possibly considered the 
wittiest parts. Now our modern 
authors, if they do not soar into 
the sublime, never descend into 
what is even remotely abhorrent 
to the taste; they have shown 
that they can be amusing without 
being disgusting; and therefore I 
contend that they ought not to be 
depreciated in the manner which 
seems a second nature to some of 
our critics. My chief objection to 
them is that they are content with 
merely affording an hour’s thought- 
less amusement; they seldom, if 
ever, attempt anything beyond; 
and the inevitable consequence is 
that the actor’s art becomes pro- 
portionably lowered, because it is 
always easier to stir the sense of 
the ridiculous than the sense of 
the sublime; and so it comes to 
pass that we have hardly a 
tragedian upon the stage; cer- 
tainly, I fear, we have nobody 
who can fill a house as Mr. J. L. 
Toole can do. Irresistibly funny 
as this gentleman always is, he 
frequently makes us regret Rob- 
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son; and those who have watched 
his career cannot but feel, know- 
ing how great his talents are, that 
on certain occasions, when he has 
had a proper opportunity, he has 
betrayed signs of higher capa- 
bilities, which we are sorry he has 
not cultivated, and made us think 
he might have achieved a more 
worthy reputation than that of 
being the lowest comedian and 
the best burlesque actor we pos- 
sess. 

The French drama is at the 
present day unquestionably the 
best. In a literary point of view 
no English productions can rival 
it, and for true stage effect it is 
beyond all chance of competition, 
as far as we can see. Substantial 
reasons for this superiority are 
not difficult to find. The French 
are eminently a dramatic nation, 
and with them the theatre is an 
institution such as, from our na- 
tional habits and conventionalities, 
it probably never will be amongst 
us. The highly cultivated and 
intellectual Frenchman turns na- 
turally to the stage for the ex- 
pression of his sympathies and 
ideas. With him, to write a drama 
is not a mere professional pursuit ; 
it is to him as worthy and as de- 
sirable an occupation as an his- 
torical study or a philosophical 
review is to our literary chiefs. 
An Edinburgh Reviewer or a lead- 
ing-article writer in the ‘ Times’ 
would probably never even dream 
of devoting his time and energies 
to writing for the stage; and yet, 
if such men would think it worth 
their while to make the attempt, 
we might not impossibly hope to 
see upon the London boards a 
play which would go far to redeem 
the character of our playwrights. 
I am quite aware that the notion 
seems ridiculous in the highest 
degree, but it does not therefore 
follow that it is of necessity in- 
trinsically absurd. We ought to 
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use more freely the principle of 
collaboration ; for itis very evident 
that a good sterling writer may 
produce an admirable drama 
which is wholly unfitted for stage 
representation; but if he admits 
into his confidence some other 
mind that possesses the qualities of 
dramatic construction and the ne- 
cessary instincts and practical ex- 
perience, the result is certain to 
be successful in a high degree. 

But, unfortunately, there does 
not appear to be any very great 
temptation to the higher class of 
writers to try their fortune upon 
the stage. We hear such un- 
pleasant remarks about ‘ amateur- 
ish’ productions and such dis- 
paragement of ‘ unacted authors,’ 
that we are driven to believe that 
dramatic writing is nothing but a 
defined professional career and 
a commercial pursuit. We are 
told pretty plainly by the critics 
of the daily press that it is thus 
to be regarded, and therefore we 
cannot be surprised that matured 
minds hesitate to try for a prize 
in a curriculum in which they 
have not been accustomed to run. 
Hence it is that we find the drama 
entirely in the hands of a few 
stock authors, and to them alone 
managers are disposed to trust the 
fortunes of their theatres. 

Now, whilst I sincerely con- 
gratulate these gentlemen upon 
their monopoly, and am ready to 
admit that they have duly earned 
their reward by their unceasing 
labour and assiduous efforts to 
please, I am not sure that I can 
as sincerely congratulate the pub- 
lic. The power of governing the 
British empire is, as recent ex- 
perience has only too plainly 
shown us, in the hands of a re- 
markably small circle, We are 
compelled to choose between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, and 
there appears to be no alternative 
whatever. Gratifying as this state 
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of things may be to the indi- 
viduals concerned, it is certainly 
a fair question to ask how far 
imperial policy is benefited by 
this narrow choice. To this it 
may’ be at once replied that the 
public appears to be contented, and 
from that general satisfaction there 
is no appeal. But I think I may 
reasonably rejoin that the public 
is compelled to be contented, be- 
cause no: other choice is offered 
to it; nobody seems to be pre- 
pared~to come to the front and 
take responsibility. This, un- 
doubtedly, is very much to be de- 
plored, and we may go on to argue 
that if new hands are not encou- 
raged they will remain passive, 
and the public has only itself to 
blame if things are not found to 
be altogether what they ought to 
be. And so we may equally 
infer, that if the paying play- 
goers still continue to pay and go, 
they are satisfied with the the- 
atrical pabulum administered to 
them, and it is Quixotic to at- 
tempt to change their tastes. 

Sir, I do not believe that either 
the political or dramatic public 
are sincerely contented. We are 
a long-suffering people; and it is 
my lot to hear grumblers ‘ not 
loud, but deep,’ on both these 
points. With the former I am 
not concerned, except by way of 
illustration; but with regard to 
the latter, I can only echo what 
I have frequently heard in the 
stalls and in outer social conver- 
sation. People do ask how it is 
they never have a chance of seeing 
a thoroughly good, sound, sub- 
stantial play—something that 
really awakens the interest, stirs 
the emotions, and rivets the at- 
tention. We have been so long 
without anything of the kind, it 
is urged, that really we are begin- 
ning to take the coldest interest 
in the theatre, where we might 
fairly expect to find our highest 
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amusement and most intellectual 
recreation. We are ready to- 
admit that countless opportunities 
are afforded to us for tickling our 
sense of the ludicrous, but immo- 
derate fits of laughter are inva- 
riably followed by depression of 
spirits; and when we leave the 
auditorium, the only sensation we 
experience is, that we have been 
relieved of the money we paid for 
an unremunerative entertainment. 
Give us something that makes a 
worthy impression upon our 
minds; let us hear one line that 
will dwell in our memories and 
that we can quote with admira- 
tion. Show us an actor with the 
opportunity of holding up the 
glass to nature. Represent before 
us a play which truly touches the 
springs of human thought and 
action ; lash as you will the vices 
and follies of society, but at the 
same time let us see something 


of the nobler side of man, some 
reflection of his loftier aspirationg, 
some more faithful picture of his 
energy, his ambition, and hisove. 

I had intended to ventiére’a 
few remarks upon our professional 
dramatic censors; but, cons¢ious, 
of the delicacy of the ground upon 
which I should have tg tread, I 
will, with your permission, defer 
my observations for another oc- 
casion. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
P. Q’ 

I had thought of appending a 
few comments to various portions 
of my correspondent’s communi- 
cation, but I think, on reflection, 
that it would be unnecessary, and 
therefore I shall, at all events, 
defer my remarks until I am fa- 
voured with further views. 

FREE LANCE. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘ Oakshott Castle. By Henry 
Kingsley. Macmillan & Co. 

* Chesterleigh.’ By Ansley 
Conyers. Henry 8S. King & Co. 

‘German National Cookery for 
English Kitchens. Chapman & 
Fail. 

‘Manners of Modern Society.’ 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

‘ Facts and Hints for Every-day 
Life. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

‘Plucky Fellows.’ By 8. J. 
McKenna. Henry S. King & Co. 

‘The Bridal Bouquet,’ and 
‘ Gone Before.’ By Henry South- 
gate. Lockwood & Co. 

‘ The Atlantic Monthly.’ Fre- 
derick Warne & Co. 


HERE are some novels that, 
without laying claim to any 

great excellence in composition 
or writing, contrive, by means 
of an interesting plot, to chain 
our attention to the last page, 
when we start to find ourselves 
no better or wiser for the perusal ; 
others, again, without any pre- 
tensions to dramatic construction 
or effect, are so smartly written 
as to make us almost forget they 
are wanting in the first requisite 
of the modern romance. To this 
class belongs Mr. H. Kingsley’s 
new work. The plot of ‘ Oak- 
shott Castle’ is unworthy of the 
name. It is feeble, unnatural, 
and carelessly developed, and the 
incidents are hackneyed and over- 
drawn; yet the conversations that 
link the scanty incidents together 
are transcribed in so fluent, bright, 
and natural a manner that they 
force interest for themselves alone. 
The story of ‘ Oakshott Castle’ 
vanishes from the memory as 
soon as read, but the brightness 
of the book remains to freshen up 
one’s conversation at the dinner- 
table and make one think what a 


pity it is that so able a writer 
should have considered it beneath 
his talent to elaborate his scenario. 
‘Oakshott Castle’ is in no way 
worthy to be placed on the book- 
shelf beside ‘Ravenshoe.’ And 
what can Mr. H. Kingsley be about 
to imagine there can be any wit 
in making dashes stand for coarse- 
ness he is afraid to write down in 
black and white ? 


: * * 7 2 7 


Not having met with the name 
of Ansley Conyers before, we pre- 
sume he is an unpractised writer, 
and, therefore, feel disposed to 
deal more leniently with ‘Ches- 
terleigh’ than we should other- 
wise do. The story has evidently 
been written and developed with 
considerable pains. Indeed, here- 
in lies one of its chief faults, for 
the various events are detailed 
with such minuteness as seri- 
ously to bore the reader and lay 
the author open to the charge of 
‘padding.’ The principal inci- 
dent of the plot, too, that of the 
illegitimate son of a nobleman 
defacing the parish register of 
marriages, in order to maintain 
the title he fraudulently holds, has 
been done to death already. It is 
possible that the author of ‘ Ches- 
terleigh’ has it in him to do some- 
thing better than the novel before 
us, but if he desires to attain any 
position in literature, he must 
strike out a more original path 
for himself in future. There is 
nothing new in ‘ Chesterleigh :’ in- 
cidents, characters, and surround- 
ings have all been met before; 
and there is not a _ strongly- 
marked feature in the whole 
story. When we have said this, 
however, we have said the worst. 
It is a novel strictly moral, from 
the first line to the last, and one 

















which may be placed with safety 
in the hands of any young person. 


* * 7 > . * 


‘German National Cookery for 
English Kitchens’ is another and 
most valuable addition to our 
already well-filled shelf of cookery 
books. But this one supplies a 
want which has been long felt, 
and enables us to reproduce at a 
trifling cost the dishes which 
may have taken our fancy most 
when on our travels. Scarcely 
any Britishers like foreign cookery 
as a whole, but we all know how 
they excel us on the Continent 
(and especially in Germany) in 
fancy dishes. Well! here are to 
be found receipts for making 
klosse and nudeln and strudeln 
and plinsen; pasteten, torten, and 
compétes, enough to make one’s 
mouth water, besides various eco- 
nomical methods of cooking meat 
and vegetables, which might be 
introduced with much benefit to 
our more expensive cuisines. We 
heartily recommend this cookery 
book to all true housekeepers. 


= 7 7 7 * . 


‘Facts and Hints for Every- 
day Life,’ and ‘ Manners of Modern 
Society,’ are two of those useful 
manuals which should be found 
everywhere. We especially like 
the ‘ Manners of Modern Society,’ 
which is very superior to any book 
of etiquette it has been our lot to 
read before; and bears impress on 
every page of having been written 
(or revised) by some one who 
really knows what good society 
in the nineteenth century is. 


* * 7. * * * 


* Plucky Fellows’ is a thorough 
book for boys. It has no picked 
phrases nor fine writing in it, but 
is written throughout in a manly, 
straightforward, not too particular, 
manner, that is sure to win the 
hearts of the children for whom 
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it is intended. It is generally 
rather a task for elders to ,wade 
through a volume intended ex- 
clusively for the rising genera- 
tion, but no one who takes an 
interest in the development of the 
two great British virtues, pluck 
and perseverance, will feel bored 
by the perusal of Mr. McKenna’s 
book. 


. 7 * . . * 


‘The Bridal Bouquet ’”fand 
‘Gone Before’ are two volumes 
of extracts, collected by the same 
author on very different subjects ; 
both collections being equally ap- 
propriate to the topics of which 
they treat. The binding of the 
‘Bridal Bouquet,’ with its white 
ground, embellished by orange 
blossoms and leaves, is most ele- 
gant and effective, and the volume 
is in every way fitted for the 
purpose for which it has been 
compiled. 

* * > + * cm 


We have received the January, 
February, and March numbers of 
the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ a first- 
class American periodical, the 
publishing of the London edition 
of which has been entrusted to 
Mr. Frederick Warne. This maga- 
zine contains 128 pages of closely- 
printed matter, most of which may 
compare favourably with the con- 
tents of our best serials. As a 
young author will occasionally 
display a crude vigour in his first 
writings, which he attempts, in- 
effectually, to recall and mingle 
with his more polished and later 
style, so do we sometimes find in 
the literature of this rising nation 
a freshness and muscle which we 
may look for in vain amongst our 
own jaded, though more elegant 
writers. The intellects and ideas 
of America are unpractised and 
young; but, at the same time, 
they are original and strong, and 
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only too little diffused and ap- 
preciated in this country. Ame- 
rica has few great writers, but she 
has many good ones. There isa 
song in the January number of 
the * Atlantic Monthly,’ by Celia 
Thaxter, that we cannot resist 
quoting in proof of our asser- 
tion : 


‘ We sail toward evening’s lonely star, 
That trembles in the tender blue ; 
One single cloud, a dusky bar, 
Burnt with dull carmine through 
and through, 

Slow smouldering in the summer sky, 
Lies low along the fading west ; 
How sweet to watch its splendors die, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind-ca- 

ressed ! 





‘The soft breeze freshens; leaps the 
spray 
To kiss our cheeks with sudden cheer. 
Upon the dark edge of the bay 
Lighthouses kindie far and near, 
And through the warm deeps of the 
sk 
Steal, faint star-clusters, while we 
rest 
In deep refreshment, thou and I, 
Wave-cradied thus, and wind-ca- 
ressed. 


* How like a dream are earth and heaven, 
Star-beam and darkness, sky and 


sea ; 

Thy face, pale in the shadowy even, 
Thy quiet eyes that gaze on me! 

O! realise the moment’s charm, 
Thou dearest ! We are at life’s best, 

Folded in God’s encircling Arm, 
Wave-cradled thus, and wind ca- 

ressed !” 

















